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PETER CARTWRIGHT. 


In every state there are men greater than its sovereigns; in 
every church there are ministers more famous than its bishops. 
Sometimes the highest place and mar come together. But as fre- 
quently, more frequently they do not. Seward and Sumner will 
have a higher place among the statesmen of this age than Lincoln 
and Grant. Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, among those of the past 
generation, than any man who sat in the Presidential chair. Jeffer- 
son is the only leading statesman, the representative of ideas, who 
has been allowed by the American people to execute the views he 
had made triumphant. Hamilton had to yield the seat he had crea- 
ted to Adams, and from Jefferson's time till new, no creator of his 
party has sat on its throne. 

The same law often obtains in 
other spheres. If one should ask 
who was the foremost man of Mid- 
dle States Methodism a generation, 
ago, he would not be pointed to our 
Bishops of that section, but to Na- 
than Bangs; Southern Methodism 
was led by Capers, Smith, Winans, 
and Pierce, much more than by its 
Bishop Andrew. Sometimes these 
meet, as.in Soule and Hedding, of 
New England, in McKendree, of the 
West. Peter Cartwright is one of 
those men who is gréater than the 
king. The whole West recognized 
his superiority, his supremacy. He 
was the primate of all Prairiedom. 
For two generations he ruled that 
realm. Yet not till he was well 
stricken in years, did even a college 
have courage to recognize him; and 
though the Church honored him 
with elections to her Quadrennial 
Legislature, and kept him steadilv 
in the Presiding Eldership, which, 
on those wide ranging Conferences, 
was substantially a diocesan Episco- 
pate, yet he never touched the high- 
est seat, and has remained, and will 
have to remain, only the greatest 
‘man that the first generation ot 
Western Methodism produced. 

Dr. Cartwright is supposed by 
many to be only a harlequin; he is 
really a man of extraordinary sa- 
gacity. His way of putting his 
point looked eccentric; it was only 
novel, and was in itself the most 
solid argument. For instance: 
Preaching once at Nashville for a 
timid, genteel preacher, who thought 
he had dene him a great honor, and 
put himself in great peril by the in- 
vitation, General Jackson came in 
after the house was filled, and leaned 
against a pillar. Cartwright had 
arisen to open the meeting. The 
minister caught him by the coat- 
tail, and whispered, “ There’s Gen- 
eral Jackson!” “Who's General 
Jackson?” the preacher said, out 
aloud. “Ifhe don’t get his soul con- 
verted, God will damn him as quick 
as he would a Guinea negrv.” This 
was a powerful way to preach the 
truth, and won from the Genefal 
and the congregation a respect 
which the timid preacher lost. So 
when at Boston, he read his hymn 
and saw all the congregation, as they do yet in so many pieces, 
absurdly turn round, the most ridiculous act that was ever seen 
in Christian worship, when he rose to read the second hymn, he 
himself turned round and read it with his back to the audience. 
People called that eccentric. It was a perfect argument. It answered 
a fool according to his folly. It was solid sense, aptly put. We 
wish every preacher had the courage to do likewise, until thiesilly 
custom was rooted out. 

Equally shrewd was his manner of gaining the mastery of an Ohio 
steamboat, full of drinking, swearing, and gambling men and women. 
His two ministerial associates, after the fashion of the Nashville 
minister, and the usual fashion of such directors, warned him not to 
get into a scrape. He replied, that he could take care of himself. 
One of them threatened to rebuke the crowd. He saw it would pro- 


voke hostility, and forbade it. By taking one at atime of the lead- 
ers, he won them to friendship; then, when invited to cards, pro- 
posed a discussion. An infidel offered to defend his creed. He 
made his points on Him so sharp as to carry the crowd, and the next 
Sabbath he and his two brethren were asked to preach, and gam- 
bling and swearing were abolished from the steamboat. 

Alike shrewd was his course when a boy of nineteen. Before 
preaching he took a little peppermint from a phial; two young 
ladies, in the course of his preaching, took the jerks. Their brothers 
threatened to horsewhip him. He declared he did not give them the 
jerks. They said ha did; they saw him do it with a phial. “If 
| that’s so,’” said he, instantly, “ then I'll give you the jerks,” and 
drawing his phial, he proceeded towards them.. They were fright- 








ened, told him to keep off, and ran away, the bystanders laughing | 


at their discomfiture. Both of them, and their sisters, were after- 
wards converted. 

Alike sound and sensible i in sharpness was an inquiry put to a 
preacher on trial who said he foreknew all things, as to what would 
be the verdict in his case. In fact, it is his profound knowledge of 
human nature that has made him the power he has been. It is 
his weight of brain, and his humor which knew how to use that 
soundness of judgment, that gave him so early and so long a posi~ 
tion of power. 

Peter Cartwright was born in Virginia, in 1785, When a boy of 
nine, his parents moved to Southern Kentucky. The neighborhood 
was one of the worst, and Peter grew up in cards, drinking, gam- 











bling, horse-racing, and all unrighteousness. His mother was a godly 


Methodist, who walked four miles and back every Sunday to church. 
At 16 he was converted, and came out a bright and shining light. 
He began instantly to call sinners to repentance, and before he was 
19, was a travelling preacher. In 1813 he became Presiding Elder, 
and has held that office in an unbroken succession for fifty years. 
He has been identified with the rise and progress of Christianity 
through the middle West. He has seen that wilderness blossom as 
the rose; blossom abundantly with the fruits of the Spirit. His life 
as a Presiding Elder is simple, and to a degree monotonous’ — for 
fifty years attending a Quarterly Meeting every Saturday and Sun- 
day, and annually making appointments. But it has ranges of power. 
These Saturday and Sunday meetings drew great crowds, and were 
seasons when the preacher was stimulated to his uttermost. Then too, 
the annual marshaling of men, the 
penetrating of new wildernesses, the 
witnessing, cotperating in and su- 
pervising the rise of towns and the 
growth of populations, all gave room 
and stimulus for largest talents. 
Those talents he has faithfully used. 
And at the extreme verge of life, he 
can look back over fields won for 
Christ with a joyfulness that is un- 
equaled on earth in any other voca- 
tion, patey surpassed in heaven. 
character had strong 
ime in culture, not only in the 
graces of the schools, but in the grace 
of enlarged social reforms. Brought 
up to look on a “ Guinea negro "’ as of 
another order of beings, although 
Christianity subdued that p 
it did not uproot it. He patronized 
them; he did not feel — 
“ Thither the strong affections move.”’ 
He, therefore, though he opposed 
slavery, opposed as earnestly the 
Abolitionists; though a Democrat, 
he was not earnest for the equal 
tights of all men. He clung to the 
Southern, and too largely American 
feeling concerning color. He was 
left behind partially in this march of 
events, and has never assisted in the 
deliverance of Chyrch and State 
from this yoke of bondage; though 
he was a strong Union man through- 
out the war. Every one cannot do 
everything. He has planted, another 
waters, and God gives the increase. 
His fiftieth year of unbroken ser- 
vice as a Presiding Elder was cele- 
brated by the Illinois Conference at 
Lincoln, Ill., on the 22d ult. Ad- 
dresses were made by Bishop Thom- 
son,’ Drs. Akers, Newman, Crary, and 
others, and the bowed octogenarian 
was lifted up and strengthened by 
this regard of his brethren. His 
words were, as usual, witty, strong, 
and wise. He said: “ When I en- 
tered the ministry, in 1804, there was 
but one college-bred minister, and he 
was only half-bred, as a good many 
of them are now.”” The day he got 
his doctorate plaster he “ was taken 
ill in the back;” so it came just in 
time. He rejoiced that he “never 
had the poor little moonshine thing 
you call religion, that when a mar 
or woman gets it they don’t squeak 
and glow as much asa lightning- 
bug.” Heclosed with a pathetic farewell. He hes seen his Church 
grow from seventy-five thousand, when he joined it, to a million 
and a quarter, and his own Confe has b eighteens He 
has seen his country grow from the Mississippi to the Pacific, from 
five millions to nearly fifty. He has seen the ideas of Democracy 
which he advocated pervading all kingdoms, and delivering his 
own nation from the worst impediment to its progress that the 
world then saw. He is a shock of corn fully ripe. What a shout 
will go up from the multitudes he has preached to, converted, and 
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.| labored with, who have gone before, when he shall receive the in- 


vitation, and enter into the joy of his Lord. 





Faith supplies the defects of our corporeal eyes, by using those of 
the soul. 
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@riginal and Selected Papers. 
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I SEE THEE STILL. 
BY MRS. DR. STEVENS. 


Lines written on the death of Mrs. 8. B. Learned, and respectfully dedi- 
cated to her husband, Rev. N. M. Learned, of Vermont Conference. 


I see thee still! 
Fond memory, faithful to her trust, 
Calls thee in beauty from the dust ; 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain from it was braided, 
This picture — ah yes, here indeed 
I see thee still. 


I see thee still! 
This ring thy hand so long hath worn, 
The dress familiar as thy form, 
° The home thy smile and love hath warmed, 
And skill adorned, is sad and lone ; 
But in each room, now here, now there, 
I see thee still. 


I see thee still! 
This rose was planted by thy care,’ 
Thy hand of taste is everywhere. 
An artist’s works these walls adorn, 
With beauty’s color, grace of form ; 
*Mid stranger forms I miss thine own,’ 
But see thee still. 


I see thee still ! 
Thine unseen presence oft I feel, 
Thou standest by my side —I kneel, 
My voice ascends alone in prayer, 
But a ministering spirit ’s near, 
My weary, fainting heart to cheer ; 
I see thee still. 


I see thee still! 
Thy hand joins those around God’s throne, 
But one unseen oft clasps my own, 
And fans my brow with soft caress, 
And brings one quiet comfort, rest, 
In hours of darkness and distress, 
My guardian angel still. 

I see thee still! 9 
I miss thy welcome at the door, 
Thy sunny smile, thy words of cheer, 
That little one, to us so dear. 
To-day I stand alone, Death’s pall 
Shrouding each hope of earthly bliss, ' 
But see thee still. 


I see thee still! 
Our God is good, thou knowest now, 
I shall hereafter know 
Why He afflicts, I meekly how ' 
This bursting heart submissive now ; 
And love grows strong, and faith grows bright, 
Praise God ! I see thee still. 


I see thee still! 
Eye hath not seen the joys now thine ; 
To waitand labor yet is mine; 
Tl clasp thy hand on Canaan’s shore ; 
With children there, we’lf part no more. 
Tears past, hail joy forevermore ! 
In heaven I'll see thee still. 


A NEW ENGLANDER IN OLD ENGLAND. 


How different is everything in this old land from what 
it is in the fresh young towns and cities of New England. 
Here every structure in city or country is built of brick, 
with occasional piles of stone, while at home the bright and 
cheerful white cottages, with their green blinds, are speak- 
ing of happiness within. These roofs. are covered with 
tile, a kind of thin brick, or with the thatching of straw, 
instead of our down east shingles. Everything here, from 
the house and place of business to the sign above the door, 
is considered the better for its dinginess and marks of age, 
but with us it is the new mansion, the new warehouse, the 
newly-gilded sign, that indicates success and prosperity. 
This old town of Birmingham, in the very heart of Eng- 
land, has outlived its early history, and like old Rome, 
dates back to the age of fables. It has always been famous 
for its enterprise and manufactures, and is surrounded by 
the old cathedrals and castles, some of which have been in 
ruins for centuries, and many date back a thousand years. 
To the east is Warwick Castle, the most famous and in the 
best repair of all the early fortresses of the land. Near 
it are the Tuins of Kenilworth, “ whither the tribes go up” 
to gaze, immortalized by the celebrated fiction of Sir 
Walter Scott. A little farther on, is Stratford and the 
gently flowing Avon. Close upon these banks is the old 
church where Shakespeare was christened and buried, and 
close at hand the house where he was born. Probably 
more Americans enter these two buildings than any others 
in England, and it is aggravating to turn the record of 
visitors and read the names of your friends from America, 
and find that you missed them but by a fewhours. To the 
west of us, and only a few moments distant, is the famous 
Dudley Castle in ruins. As you climb its towers and walk 
among the crumbling walls, go down into the subterranean 
caverns and stroll among its windjng, tangled paths, you 
fancy the appearance and feelings who dwelt within 








its enclosure and defied the thundering legions of the days 
of Cromwell. They have all slept in death for generations, 
and their fortified home has become a public park. 

Just in the outskirts of this great town is Aston Hall, 
now turned into a public museum, and its wide spread 
park, as beautiful as Boston Common and Gardens, is the 
resort of the poor who would see Nature outside of crowded 
streets and brick walls, and breathe the perfumed air. 
This old Hall and its predecessors belonged to Bracebridge 
Holte and his heirs, and it Was here that Washington Ir- 
ving gathered the materials for his celebrated “ Bracebridge 
Hall.” Mr. Irving spent much time in Birmingham at the 
house of Mr. Van Wart, one of the leading merchants of 
the town, who married his sister. That sister now sleeps 
in the church-yard of a most beautiful ivy-covered church 
near where I am writing. Close beside Aston Hall, is the 
old church which was built eleven hundred years ago. In 
the yard and church are tablets which record the virtues 
of those who have been unseen on earth for centuries. 
There is one slab which revives a curious little record of 
history. It bears the name of Sir Thomas Erdington. 
King John, 500 years ago, had serious difficulty with his 
barons and clergy, and could not induce them to yield to 
his wishes. At last, wearied and vexed, he sent an am- 
bassador to the Sultan, who then was holding possession 
of Spain, and proposed that he should raise a Mohamme- 
dan army and come to his aid. If the Sultan would ac- 
cept this proposition, King John offered to make the 
religion of the Koran the national faith of England. The 
Sultan, who was the better Christian of the two, replied 
that “a monarch who would change his religion for such 
reasons as John gave, would not be slow to change again 
when occasion and interest demanded,” and refused to 
trust him. | This same Sir Thomas Erdington was the 
ambassador who bore the message of King John to the 
Mohammedan Sultan. In Aston Hall is still preserved 
the cannon-ball with which Cromwell paid his respects to 
the inmates, and the place where it passed through the 
walls is still exposed to view. It was in the suburbs of this 
town that Watt first applied the steam engine to practical 
use, and a splendid statue in the public streets has 
been erected to his memory. In the same establishment 
illuminating gas was first used for light, and no tongue or 
pen can ever tell the benefits which have resulted from 
these two discoveries. Destroy the steam engine, and the 
wheels of the busy world are stopped; annihilate illumi- 
nating gas, and our great cities would be left in Egyptian 
darkness. Near by is the-birth place of Dr. Johnson, and 
here he spent a portion of his early life. In Carr’s Lane 
stands the spacious church where John Angell James, of 
blessed memory, for many years poured forth his words 
of wisdom and love. Still walking these streets and 
transacting an enormous business, is Joseph Gillott, who 
made steel pens for the use of our boyhood fingers. He 
was then poor and carried on business in a small and un- 
attractive shop... Now his establishment is a wonder, his 
fortune is princely, and his pens are writing in every 
quarter of the globe. In this and other establishments 
here, ten tons of steel per week is used, and fourteen mil- 
lions of steel pens are weekly sent out over the world. 
Three hundred and sixty men and two thousand women 
are employed in this one branch of manufacture. When 
first invented they sold for one shilling each, but now they 
can be bought at the rate of twenty-four for one cent. It 
was here that Bolton commenced the manufacture of the 
English penny, and at one time made 716,000 per week. 
These became the standard of weight all over the land, 
sixteen of them weighing just one pound, and eight of his 
two-penny pieces weighing the same. Five dollars worth 
weighed fifteen pounds and was a burden for a man to 
carry. Those gave place to the lighter pennies of the 
present time, but these are still burdensome, being equal 
to two of the copper cents of our early coinage. 

In Birmingham, as in almost every town of England, is 
a branch of the Grammar Schools established by Edward 
VI., and with their increasing princely endowments, they 
are proving immense blessings to the people. It is an odd 
taste that perpetuates the antique style of dress for each 
institution, handing it down for generations. In this 
Grammar School all the boys continue to wear the ugly 
cap which is frequently worn by our college presidents on 
commencement days. It is a kind of helmet with a square 
board of twelve or fifteen inches, fixed upon the top. The 
“ Blue Coat School” ornaments its lads of ten or twelve 
years, with the shad-bellied coat and brass buttons of Con- 
tinental times, and short breeches and long stockings to 
match. The “Blue Coat School” of London, dresses out 
a thousand boys for a five years term, in long friar’s coats 
down to the ankles, with a leather strap about the wai 
Beneath this coat are the short breeches, yellow stockings, 
and low shoes. They look like girls without hoops. Not 
one of the thousand is ever allowed to wear a hat.or cap of 
any kind during the five years. They walk the streets of 
London, travel over the kingdom, and are exposed to all 
weathers, but are invariably bareheaded. » 

It would be amusing to note the curious questions that 
are asked about America. “Do they have railroads * 
Do they use gas? Are there any fine churches? Do the 
people speak as good English as we?” and a thousand 
more. When we tell them that our railroads stretch 3,000 
miles, that the people ride day and night and sleep and 
eat in the train for a week, they seem to think what the 





South Sea chief said. The missionary had told him many 
marvelous things and he only looked incredulous, but when 
he told him that in his land the water sometimes became 
as hard as stone, and men and beasts passed to and fro 
upon it as on solid land, the old chiefunable to suppress 
his want of confidence longer, exclaimed, “ Now I know 
you lie.” There is a great lack of knowledge here in ref- 
erence to America, but it is no cause for wonder, for our 
country develops so fast that we can scarcely keep up 
with its progress ourselves. But there are some amusing 
instances of a lack of acquaintance with our history, for 
which no excuse can be found. A ¢lergyman who occu- 
pies a neighboring pulpit in the Established Church and is 
considered a very well-informed man, recently said to an 
American friend, “ President Grart and President Lincoln, 
I have no doubt, are to be considered as very good men, 
but I doubt if you ever have another equal to President 
Edwards. I have read his writings with great delight, and 
regard him as one of the best of men.” My friend did not 
know whether to consider him as joking or not and made 
no reply, but afterward hearing a repetition of the same 
remark was satisfied that he was in sober earnest. 

The weekly arrival of Tue Heracp makes one feel for 
a little time that he is back again among the pleasant sur- 
roundings of New England. The names of persons, places, 
and churches with which we have been familiar for many 
years, make us forget that we are three thousand miles 
away. J. B. G. 


BIRMINGHAM. 





THE NATURE OF SIN. 
BY REV. K. ATKINSON. 


The Apostle John defines sin to be “ the transgression 
of the law,” and the great inspired expounder of Christian 
Theology substantially agrees with John’s definition of sin, 
when he says, “ Where no law is, there is no transgression,” 
“For until the law sin was in the world; but sin is not 
imputed, when there iJ no law.” The law may be trans- 
gressed either by doing what is prohibited by it, as in the 
case of Adam; or by neglecting to perform what the law 
requires, as in the case of the man instanced in Matthew’s 
Gospel, who failed to improve the one talent committed to 
his trust. The essence of sin consists in resisting the will 
of God, or withholding what is due from man. Sin, then, 
is debt, and our Lord so regarded it, when He taught us to 
say, “ Forgive us our debts.” The term deiAjpara, here 
rendered debts, comes from ddeiAw, and literally means, 
that which is owed. Man owes to God the absolute and 
entire subjection and devotion of his will and affections at 
all times, to the divine law and will. This is not rendered, 
hence man’s guilt or debt to Deity. For sin by the com- 
mandment or Jaw, according to Paul, becomes “ exceeding 
sinful,” or as imepBodrv duaptwdds implies, sinful to the 
last degree. Regarding the moral law in ‘its true light, as 
“holy,” “ just,” and “good,” and as the expression of the 
moral character of God, we are more fully enabled to un- 
derstand the enormity of sin. “No motive whatever,” 
says Anselm, “not even to save the soul from eternal 
death, to prevent the whole universe, except God Himself, 
from falling back into nothing, to e the whole crea- 
tion, or to save an infinite number of worlds, each as full 
of beings as this, would make it right for us to take one 
look contrary to the will of God; nor justify us in know- 
ingly opposing the Divine will even in the slightest thing, 
since we are always in His sight, and He always enjoins it 
upon us not to sin.” Sin is not, as Hume and his numer- 
ous progeny of wtilifarians have claimed, a relative evil 
only, but possesses an intrinsic demerit, and the demerit 
of sin depends on its grade. In human law, crime is 
graduated by the injury inflicted ; hence its classification 
into misdemeanors, felony, and treason. The injury in- 
flicted is always estimated by the nature and dignity of 
the authority or being who is the object of the injury. 
Thus we speak of crime against the animal, the man, the 
family, society, and government; and that form of crime 
which aims at the destruction of government is denomi- 
nated treason, the highest grade of crime known to human 
law, the punishment of which is capital and final. That 
the view here taken of crime is a correct one cannot be 
denied, since it is supported by the general experience of 
men, When, therefore, the dignity of the person or being 
sinned against is infinite, the demerit of the sin is also 
infinite. It is in harmony with this idea, that our Lord 
imputes an infinite demerit to that sin which omitted the 
offices of common charity to “one of the least” of His 
disciples, who was the proper representative of his divine 
Master ; inasmuch as the sin was not only against one of 
His “ brethren,” but also against His own supreme person 
and infinite dignity. 

Every sin of commission and of omission, is against the 
very person of Him, who is the incarnation of the infinite 
mercy of God. And by the infinite dignity of His person, 
does He measure the infinite demerit of our sin; and eter- 
nity alone can measure the length of the penalty. An 
objection is frequently urged against the endless duration 
of the penalty of sin, that there is neither fitness nor justice 
in allowing the sinner to-be punished eternally, since he 1 
a finite being and incapable of committing an infinite sin. 
But when we reflect that the magnitude of the sin is not 
determined by the nature of the sinner, so much as by the 
character of the being sinned against, the objection falls to 
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the ground. How great, then, is the danger of the sinner, 
because it subjects him to the liability of endless woe! It 
is sad to reflect on the injury which he inflicts upon soci- 
ety, and the suffering to which he subjects those who are 
within the circle of his influence; yet the harm inflicted 
upon himself is of far greater magnitude. 

Wisdom hath well said, “ He that sinneth against me, 
wrongeth his own soul.” It is not the body alone that sin 
destroys ; nor is it material wealth, health, friends, nor any 
interest limited in its consequences to this transitory life. 
It is the soul, immortal in its nature, and that must exist 
forever, that is wronged. Health may be improved, im- 
paired reputations restored, alienated friends regained, lost 
fortunes recovered ; and all other injuries may be repaired ; 
but the man who sins, inflicts an injury upon himself that 
is permanent and irreparable by any other means than 
remission through the atoning blood of Jesus. We can- 
not take the /irst, step in the path of sin, without endanger- 
ing the highest interests of our being, and the danger is 
alarmingly increased by every repetition of a sinful act. 
Therefore “let the wicked forsake his way,” ere he shall 
have advanced so far toward the abysm of ruin that retreat 
will be impossible; and let the pardoned one “sin no 
more, lest a worse thing come unto him.” Nothing is so 
much to be dreaded and shunned as sin. It undermines 
and wastes the moral ability, the power by which the sin- 
ner, through the aid of the Spirit, turns to God, and at 
length entirely incapacitates him for salvation, Not long 
since I stood by the bedside of a dying young lady, who 
seemed to have lost all ability to lay hold on Christ. She 
was fully conscious of her lost condition and need of a 
Saviour, and knew how but had no power to grasp the help 
extended toward her; and while the shadows of death 
were gathering about her, she sank with a wail of despair, 
amid the gloom of eternal night. A few years before, this 
young lady was sick and vowed to her Maker that she 
would faithfully serve Him, if He would restore her to 
health. She was restored, but went more deeply into sin, 
until suddenly arrested by death. 

May Heaven grant us light, clearly to see the hateful 
nature and terrible consequences of sin. 





AN OLD STORY, WITH A NEW MORAL. 


Petroleum Cinderella dances with a pretty fellow, 
And her pumpkins turn to carriages, her rats to horses 


fine ; 
Fate strikes grimly on the dial with a sound of no denial, 
And her satins cease to rustle and her diamonds cease to 
shine. 
Forth into the thilly darkness, in her solitude and starkness, 
Goes the bloom of dissipation, with no lovely fruit behind ; 
With no strength condensed in meekness, with no holy nature 
weakness, 
With no thorn of resolution, with no aftergrowth of mind. 


Back to vermin shrink her horses, on her pale and ghostly 


courses, 
Rags replace her recent splendors, unadmired her beauty 
wanes ; 
She bemoans the mocking fairy who uplifted her unwary 
Through a paltry prize of pleasures to a multitude of pains. 
Jut1a Warp Howe. 





Grog Loarc. — There is a legion of the grog-minded 
who assume that the best thing for the State is to leave 
every form of wickedness alone. Those who argue that we 
have no right to restrain or prevent the sale of poisons, are 
naturally opposed to preventing prostitution or polygamy. 
Of course they are by sequence equally opposed to prevent- 
ing the circulation of obscene journals and counterfeit cur- 
rency. We are at a loss to know upon what principle they 
found their notion of the unt utility and impunity of 
crime, unless it be in a libertine conception of the law of 
supply and demand, which, we submit, is very good free- 
trade doctrine, as argued by certain Democratic journals. 

Thus, the supply of polygamy and crime generally will be 

ted by the demand for it ; and so, in the opinion of 
our sophists, the natural law will govern the case. But has 
it ever struck our cotemporaries that wholesome prevention 
is a part of the supply and demand, and the moment we 
cease to make a moral effort at public progress, that mo- 
ment we are guilty of public crime? Socicty is responsible 
for its drunkards, and the same law that impels us to take 
down the lows excites our consciences against the rum- 
shop? It is just as impertinent to declaim against the gal- 
lows, or against any form of robbery in our City Govern- 
ment — another mood, we take it, of the general inebriation 
of wickedness — as against the rum dealers who pour out so 
much distilled and concentrated crime and State’s Prison at 
so much per glass. Cheap, is it not — this way of main- 
taining prisons and alms-houses ? 

Prophet Brigham, who speaks to Gentile Trumbull, knows 
a trick of conservatism worth two of the other. ‘“ Congress,” 
he says, “ ought to have made a lawcompelling the master 
to treat his slaves well; and then, I believe, it would have 
been better than to abolish it.” Who could not guess that 
St. Brigham entertained just such an opinion of slavery ? 
Now, suppose we pass a law compelling Brigham to treat 
his wives well, and still not abolish them’? It would be as 
easy as regulating rum, and, we may add, prostitution. We 
should have polygamy on hand and to order, only licensed. 
It is true that we cannot eradicate drunkenness or crime of 
any kind by statute. Thieves will break through and steal, 

h we padlock our treasures, and sinners will creep 
through key-holes. But it is our ordinary police duty to so- 
ciety to protect it from nuisances. We have no more right to 
keep our streets filled with walking pestilence than peer 
we have to have bad gutters. AWe cannot utterly abolis 
the house of sin and but we can prevent it from 
flaunting its scarlet wickedness in the faces of our children. 





In a word, we can protect society, restrain a commerce be- 
tween the good and bad, and not aid by every means in our 


power the free trade between the rumseller and his victim. 
— Tribune. 


EXCITEMENT AND Snort Lire. — The deadliest foe to 
a man’s longevity is an unnatural and unreasonable excite- 
ment. Every man is born with a certain stock of vitality, 
which cannot be increased, but which may be husbanded 
or expended rapidly, as he deems best. Within certain 
limits he has his choice, to live fast or slow, to live abstemi- 
ously or intensely, to draw his little amount of life over a 
large space, or condense it into a narrow one; but when 
his stock is exhausted, he has no more. He who lives ab- 
stemiously, who avoids all stimulants, takes light exercise, 
never overtasks himself, indulges no exhausting passions, 
feeds his mind and heart on no exciting material, has no 
debilitating pleasures, lets nothing ruffle his temper, keeps 
his “ accounts with God and man duly squared up,” is sure, 
barring acci@nts, to spin out his life to the longest limit 
which it is possible to attain; while he who lives intensely,- 
who feeds on high-seasoned food, whether material or men- 
tal, fatigues his body or brain by hard labor, exposes him- 
self to inflammatory disease, seeks continual excitement, 
gives loose rein to his passions, frets at every trouble, and 
enjoys little repose, is burning the candle at both ends, and 
is sure to shorten his days. 





“HIS MERCY ENDURETH FOREVER.” 
BY CALLENE FISK. 
My soul is terribly tossed 
On sorrow’s boisterous billow ; 
Affection’s treasure is lost, 
Its idol is under the willow ; 
But Jesus dispelleth my grief, 
Speaking peace to the raging of sorrow; 
In the shadow of death I believe 
That sunshine will come with the morrow. 
My cable of love, from above, 
No earthly trouble can sever ; 
My anchor of faith holds in death, 
For “ His mercy endureth forever.” 





Satan had conquered my heart 
And poisoned my spirit with madness, 
Forcing my joys to depart, 
Enshrouding and chilling with sadness ; 
But Christ bade the devil come forth, 
And entered Himself in my spirit ; 
There’s relief even here upon earth, 
My soul, “O dinna ye hear it?” 
In the starless night there’s a light 
Which gleams from over the river ; 
No storms will I fear while I hear, 
That ‘‘ His mercy endureth forever.” 


Unclean and hopeless I live, 

A leper in spirit I languish ; 
My lameness and blindness can give 

Only a vial of anguish. 
But Jesus my leprosy heals, 

By the wounds that for sinners are bleeding, 
And He drinks the gall as He kneels, 

For those who derided Him pleading. 
Calvary’s stream will redeem, 

And me from my sins it will sever; 
Then I'll plunge in the wave that can save, 

For “ His mercy endureth forever.” 


I wait for the angel in vain 
To trouble the waters of healing ; 
In the night of death I remain, 
No Saviour the pathway revealing : 
But Jesus restoreth my soul, 
Thanksgiving displaces my fasting, 
And death yields to Jesus’ control 
And blossoms to life everlasting. 
I will sing of my glorious King 
And renounce my allegiance never, 
Till my soul shall abide at His side 
Whose mercy endureth forever. 
Boston, 1869. 





FaTHER HYASINTHE ON THE JEWS. — Have you ever met 
with a Jew without serngpising him! Have you ever con- 
templated with a single thought of hesitation, or doubt, this 
singular melancholy, and yet seductive, beauty, those sunken 
eyes, replete with intelligence and passion? Have you not 
met this pure, proud blood — this aristocratic blood — excel- 
ling all others — which has streamed through all ages and 
through various races, but always without mingling with that 
which was not itsown? And you, men of thought and men 
of the political world, organizers of families and societies, have 
you studied the constitution of the Jewish community ? Even 
now under our very eyes, in Europe, as well as in Asia, this or- 
ganization has resisted the fall of all external supports. It had 
a royal dynasty, a political entity ; but both have fallen for 
centuries. It had a priesthood and an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. Something of ail this yet remains; but their 
genealogies are reduced to shreds ; their ecclesiastical con- 
dition is reduced to dust. They have sacrifices and church 
royalty no longer ; yet the communion of Israel sua mole 
stat — it stands upright by its intrinsic strength! It derives 
from itself the power of maintaining the tradition of its race 
and its religion, untouched by the efforts of modern civiliza- 
tion and the barbarities of the Middle Ages.” 


Bishop CoLenso. — The verity of the Pentateuch has 
been assailed by Bishop Colenso and others. ‘The spirit 








which prompts the Bishop, as Professor Mahan justly says, is 





“ infidel, ” and the influence of such works can be but tem- 
porary. Like noxious exbalations, they will disappear before 
the rays of the sun of truth, and the value of the Holy Scrip- 
tures will be the _more: appreciated as the Church’s record, 
teaching redemption to fallen man through Jesus Christ.— 
McWuorter’s Hand-book of the New Testament. 


a ee 


How Many Bisres Crecutatep. — At the late anni- 
versary of the British and Foreign Bible Society it was an- 
nounced that this institution has issued, since its organiza- 
tion, 57,210,485 copies of the Sacred Scriptures. The 
American Bible Society has issued over 25,000,000, other 
societies about 25,000,000 more — making more than a hun- 
dred millions of copies of the word of God put into circula- 
tion within the last sixty years by these Bible Societies. 
Well may the Pope tremble at the alarming spread of the 
word of life, and well may all who love that word rejoice 
that it is now scattered so widely. 





PLarin Worps In THE Putpit. — Mr. Hood, in his work 
of rare humor, and learning, and tact, called, so appropri- 
ately, “ Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets,” has a good base 
tion of the inability of the people to understand many words, 
which seem very clear to the preacher. He says: — 

“A clergyman, while composing a sermon, made use of 
the words “ostentatious man.” Throwing down his pen, he 
wished to satisty himself before he proceeded, as to whether 
a great portion of his congregation — comprehend the 
meaning of these words, and he adopted the following method 
of _ - Ringing his bell, his footman appeared, and was 
addressed by his master. “ What do you conceive to be im- 
plied by an ostentatious man?” “ An ostentatious man?” 
said Thomas, * why, sir, I should say a perfect gentleman.” 
“ Very good,” observed the vicar ; “send Ellis, the coach- 
man, here. “ Ellis,” said the vicar, “ what do you imagine an 
ostentatious man to be?” “An ostentatious man, sir?” 
said Ellis,“ why, I should say an ostentatious man means, 
saving your presence, a very jolly fellow.” It is hardly nec 
essary to add, that the vicar substituted a less ambiguous 
word. 





Tue Srv or IpLEness.— Sloth is another cause of fail- 
ure, more wide-spread than any yet enumerated. The dit- 
ficulty in the conquest of this enemy is that we must wage 
a war with nature. Dr. Samuel Johnson was not far from 
the truth when he declared that no man would work except 
from necessity. Indolence is the mother of several very 
ugly children, the chief of which are Swindling and Slavery. 
If a man will not work, he must either cheat, or force his 
living out of some one else. Laziness is also the mother of 
Unthrift, Unsuccess, Shirk, Sponger, Misery, and Mischief, 
a kind of progeny with which the world is too well stocked. 
It was this vast amount of unemployed talent standing idle in 
the market-place, which the attention ot Jesus 
Christ and called forth His rebuke. He saw that it was an 
obstacle to His beneficent purpose to elevate the race. Even 
Christ, the omnipotent Son of God, cannot lift man out of the 
slough unless He can in some way get man’s hand hold of 
the lever with His own. There is really no hope, no salva- 
tion for indolence. “Take ye the unprofitable servant and 
cast him into outer darkness.” The very thought is appall- 
ing, of how many splendid talents are napkin-hid or rust- 
cankered — how much capacity for success lies waste and 
perishes of disuse through the dread of all onerous exertion 
— how many minds lie fallow and sterile, which might, with 
self-culture, bloom like the garden of the Lord. Human woe 
lies unmedicated by the wayside, not because there is no 
balm, but because so many shirk the labor of applying it. 
Millions sit in darkness, not because there is no light, but a 
lack of willing hands to raise high the heaven-lit torch. Op- 
portunities for achievement in the line of philanthropic and 
Christian effort pass unimproved, with worse results to those 
who shun toil, than to the objects of their neglect. The sov- 
ereign cure is the whip and spur of a living, ——— faith 
in the verities of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘This, by its 
threatenings and promises, is the moral tonic of the soul — 
a thorn to urge on sluggish men to grasp the prize of im- 
mortal life, attainable only by running the race. Revela- 
tion from the skies ever trumpets in the ears of men, the 
ringing and startling admonition, “ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do with thy might. Be diligent in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 


“ Gird thee, and do thy watching well, 
Duty’s Christian sentine! ! 
Sloth and slumber never had part 
In the warrior’s will or the patriot’s heart. 
Soldier of God, on an enemy’s shore, 
Slumber and sloth thrall thee no more! ” 
REV. DANIEL STEELE. 





“ Brive Your Time.” —“ The steps of a good man are 
ordered by the Lord ;” and he often discovers that he would 
have missed the right path, if God had not “ led him by a 
way that he knew not,” and made even reverses and dis- 
ore the means of success. Let a young man res- 
olutely fulfill the duty of the day that passes over him, acquire 
knowledge and skill to the utmost of his power, be trust- 
worthy, conscientious, upright, unspotted — he will bave a 
character, and that will expand into reputation — a reputa- 
tion which, in spite of trials and reverses, should they be alloted 
to him, will reach some one, will come to be known, remem- 
bered, and mentioned, and at the lowest ebb of his fortunes, 
it may possibly occur to him, that, like Joseph, he may be 
sent for to be told —“ I have heard of thee” — here is a 
position to be filled, service to be undertaken requiring in- 
telligence, experience, ability — “ Thou art the man.” The 
really competent and accomplished will not always go un- 
recognized ; and even if they should, their habits and char- 
acter are a possession and a reward. It is not wrong, how- 
ever, to expect recognition. . Have confidence in yourselves, 
and faith in God ; be painstaking and patient, and “ bide your 
time.” “He that believeth shall not make haste.” Don’t 
take any rash step, because wearied by long delay, or stung 
by some trying disappointment. “ It is good for a man not 
only to hope, but quietly to wait for the salvation of God,” 
— From Seventeen to Thirty.” 
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For the Children. 
——- 
SUMMER’S DONE. 
BY LILY NELSON, 
Along the wayside and up the hills 
The golden-rod flames in the sun ; 
The blue-eyed gentian nods good-by 
To the sad little brooks that run; 
And so Summer’s done, said I, 
Summer’s done! 


In yellowing woods the chestnut drops ; 
The squirrel gets galore, 
Though bright-eyed and little maids 
Rob him of half his store ; 
And so Summer’s o’er, said I, 
Summer’s o’er! 


The maple in the swamp begins 
To flaunt in gold and red, 
And in the elm the fire-bird’s nest 
Swings empty overhead ; 
And so Summer’s dead, said I, 
Summer’s dead ! 


The barberry hangs her jewels out, 
And guards them with a thorn ; 
The merry farmer boys cut down 
The poor old dried-up corn. 
And so Summer’s gone, said I, 
Summer’s gone! 
The swallows and the bobolinks 
Are gone this many a day, 
But in the mornings still you hear 
The scolding, swaggering jay ! 
And so Summer’s away, said I, 
Summer’s away ! 
A wonderful glory fills the air, 
And big and bright is the sun ; 
A loving hand for the whole brown earth 
A garment of beauty has spun ; 
But for all that, Summer’s done, said I, 
Summer’s done! 
— Our Young Folks, 








A NEGRO CHASE ON THE VERMONT BORDER. 
BY L. A. J. 8. 


One cool October day, ten or twelve years ago, quite a 
commotion arose in a quiet farming neighborhood away up 
in Northern Vermont, which being situated on a branch 
of the Underground Railroad direct from the South to the 
Queen’s domain, used to be the scene of some exciting 
adventures, 

Used to be, I say, for I believe stock in that railroad is 
not now in market, its former passengers travelling above 
ground of late. But to my story. 

Ben and Nannie Porter were sitting in the kitchen of 
the old farm-house, which was their home, playing “ odd 
or even,” that is, commencing the play with each an even 
number of kernels of corn, that one won the game who 
was most successful in guessing whether the hand of the 
other contained an “odd” or an “ even” number of ker- 
nels, “ Odd ’reven,” cried Nannie, with her last three 
hidden in her doubled-up hand. Ben put his head on one 
side, looking very “odd,” and Nannie felt herself con- 
quered, when a growl, and short, quick bark from Carlo, 
lying at their feet, startled them, and looking up — there, 
standing in the doorway, they saw a tall negro. 

O how Nannie jumped! “ Mother, mother, a niggero!” 
a great black niggero!” she cried, rushing into the pantry, 
where her mother was making pies. “ Why, child! what 
upon earth” — and Mrs. Porter hastened out. 

“ Please, missus, can you give me a mouthful of bread ? 
I’m very hungry — just a little, to help me furder on,” 
said the man eagerly, confronting Mrs. Porter with his 
wild, weary face. , 

Now a black man was a rare sight in this region, for 
remember the regular “ trains” only ran in the night ; but 
"twas not in Mother Potter’s heart to refuse food to man or 
beast ; so after summoning her courage, she said: “ Why, 
certain, you poor cretur! Here, Nannie, run get a bowl 
of milk, and some bread and pie. Come a good ways this 
morning ? ” 

“Good ways? Yes —I don’t know how fur” — and 
the poor man sank down into a chair as though utterly 
exhausted. 

“ Pretty rough travelling, I suppose ? ” 

“Rough trabblin’.—O yes!” Thén he went to the 
window, and looked anxiously out, scanning the road and 
fields in every direction. “Expecting anybody?” que- 
ried pitying but curious Mrs. Porter. 

“O no! no! nebber can tell who’s coming, though.” 

“ Bow-wow-wow !” said Carlo, snapping at his heels as 
he resumed his seat. Evidently the dog thought his own 
yellow hide ranked him with the “race superior.” But 
now Nannie brought in the lunch, and it was pitiful to see 
the negro seize the bowl, and begin to devour its contents, 
It seemed as though he were almost starved. 

“ Ma,” said Ben, in aloud whisper, “I never see a nig- 
ger before, but I knew he was one just as quick! Carlo 
did too. Just look at him! one ear’s up, and the other one 
down. That's the way doggy always does when he’s 
thinking hard.” 

“ Say, mother, what makes him cover his hair up with 
that wig?” whispered Nannie. 

“Why, that is his hair, child,” answered her mother, 

“ Well, it looks like our black lammies’ wool, any way.” 

“ Well, I'd like to know if he can hear, and all, like that, 
same as we can,” continued Master Ben. 
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“ Why, of course,” was the reply, ‘‘ he’s only black, that’s 
all.” “Seems as though that is about enough,” sagely 
remarked the youthful politician, marching around to the 
corner of the table to get a better view. But while his 


| interest was at its height, the negro sprang up, seized his 


hat, crying, “There they come! O missus, can’t you let 
me out the back door? quick! quick, or they'll have me, 
shor !” 

With sudden intuition Mother Porter unlocked and 
threw open the seldom used side door, and out sprang the 
fugitive, just as a carriage containing two gentlemen drove 
rapidly into the yard. Before the door was closed, one of 
the gentlemen was in the house. 

“ Where’s that nigger, ma’am? He's been stealing — 
the rascal! Hallo!” and away he went through the open 
door through which the children were peering after the 
negro, not thinking of its being the means of his@discovery. 

Through the garden, over the dry potato-tops and cur- 
rant-bushes, over the fence, leaving his buffalo coat on one 
of its posts, and down over the hill, went the sheriff after 
the runaway. 

“ Did I ever! did I ever!” said poor Mother Porter, 
wringing her hands nervously. “ He says he’s a thief, but 
I’m sure I believe he’s a running to Canada, to get away 
from his master. Dear! dear! how I wish he might have 
finished his bread and milk.” Carlo had started at the 
sheriff’s heels, but soon was far beyond, running so fast that 
all four feet seemed to be in the air at once. 

“ Hi! st’boy ! go it, doggy,” cried Ben, from the garden 
fence, where he was perched; but “doggy ” seemed sud- 
denly to change his views, for on reaching the valley he 
stopped, jumped up and down frantically a few times, and 
then with his nose to the ground, trotted back home, as 
good an abolitionist as you ever saw. The negro had 
reached, and begun to ascend a very steep hill, crowned 
with a dense forest ; but while his speed was almost un- 
slackened, that of his pursuer waxed slower and slower. 
Mr. Sheriff was a corpulent man, and his zeal could no 
longer propel his body. So he sank down in the middle of 
a potato patch, crying with his remaining breath: “ Stop 
nig !—stop thief! five doll’s reward! twenty-five doll’s 
reward |” 

Mr. Porter and his two oldest sons were at work at the 
extremity of the field, and suddenly comprehending the 
situation, the two boys threw down their hoes, and started 
up the hili. 

“ Hoorah!” shouted little Ben, as he saw this; “ guess 
the nigger’ll give up now, ’cause Seth and Willie can run 
like everything. Iwish J was a man, I'd catch him, and 
shake him so he couldn’t see.”’ ‘“ There, he’s in the sheep- 
path, and he’ll get into the woods before they catch him,” 
said Nannie, her little heart flying faster than he could 
run. “And O, I could show him a splendid hiding-place 
where we went blackberrying last summer.” But no! 
when safety seemed certain, three men came running direct 
from the woods, and the negro, baffled, ran back along the 
brow of the hill, then over it, followed by the five pursu- 
ers, shouting and urging each other on. 

“ O dear!” sighed Ben, rubbing his tired eyes, “ how I 
wish I could see three or four miles. I wish I knew how much 
longer he can run.” “Ben, I shan’t dare sleep a wink 
to-night if they don’t catch him—shall you?” And 
Nannie rolled her eyes, and drew in her under lip at 
thought of a possible scare. 

“© pooh! I shouldn’t be one bit afraid. If he comes 
after me, I'll just throw him down stairs head over heels.” 
Ben thought he was almost as large as his father, but he 
wasn’t. 

Well, there was nothing now to be done, only wait as 
patiently as possible until the boys returned. It was 
nearly night before they came, tired and hungry, after 
their unwonted exercise. 

“Did you catch him, Seth?” cried Ben, seizing hig 
brother around one arm. But Seth and Willie only sank 
down on the old settle, while the family gathered around, 
eager to hear the news. “Tell me quick, did you catch 
him?” persisted the unpitying Ben. “ Yes, yes, of course 
we did. Seth, you tell all about it,” and Willie threw 
himself back on the cushion. “ Well,” commenced Seth, 
“you saw Uncle Brown’s folks and us after him, and we 
five chased him through Kellam’s sugar place. O how he 
did run! We’d almost catch him, and then he’d bound 
away and leave us behind again. 0, F tell you ’twas as 
good as that bear-hunt last winter.” “I should think 
*twould be a good deal funnier chasing a nigger,” sug- 
gested wise Ben. 

“ Well,” continued Seth, “ perhaps it was, but it was 
awful hard. Kellam and his hired man joined us pretty 
soon, and — well I guess there were a dozen after him 
before long, and how he did run! Down Broughton’s 
Brook, through the swamp, and the ten acre: lot, over 
Squire Allen’s burnt piece, and into the Big Meadows. 
Then he just dropped down under a tree, dead beat out. 
Only one man of us was in sight when he gave up, and he 
— you know little Jim Eaton’s father, he’d run for a sheep 
— he got behind a tree, and waited till the rest of us came 
dragging along, one after another. Then Squire Simcoe, 
he took a string and tied nig’s hands behind him. O 
first, he said, ‘ Give up your fire-arms op weapons,’ and nig 
took out an old pistol with the lock off. O how we did 
laugh! ‘Then we closed up round him, and took him out 
to Squire Simcoe’s house, and there was the Sheriff and 








his driver sitting on the piazza drinking egg-nog. We 
had egg-nog all round, and then they put nig in the car- 
riage and drove off.” 

“ Well, didn’t you find out what the negro had done ? ” 
asked Mr. Porter. 

“O yes! You see he ran away from the South some- 
time ago, and he browsed about until his boots were all 
worn out, and his feet too; and night before last he went 
to a tavern down in Abbotfield to stay all night, and in 
the morning one of the other lodgers missed his boots. 
Well, nig was gone too, so they concluded he had just stole 
them. Then the man tore about terribly, the Sheriff said. 
Said he didn’t care anything about the old boots, but to 
have them carry a negro into Canada, was a little too 
much, So the Sheriff had to come on post haste after 
him, and they’d been two days on the chase. But, O 
dear! I felt sort of bad to see the poor nig lying there 
under the tree. He was awful dusty and tagged, and he 
fell down in the woods, and cut his hand, and that was 
bleeding. O dear, he did look as if he’d lost his last 
friend !” 

“ Well, now, he oughtn’t to have stole the boots. ‘ The 
way of the transgressor is hard,” said Mr. Porter, as he 
went out to feed the “critters.” He little thought of the 
hard ways that greater transgressors were so soon to tread, 
ways blood-stained and war-grimed. 

Willie had fallen fast asleep on the settle ; the tea-ket- 
tle began to sing over the fire, and Mother Porter swung 
back and forth in her rush-bottomed chair, which creaked 
and groaned in all its old rheumatic joints, while Ben and 
Nannie played “ cat’s cradle ” in one corner. 

So night sent down shadows and darkness, and every- 
thing seemed to whisper “peace” over the afternoon’s 
tragedy, and so over the great sin of Slavery. 

Attempts were made to ascertain the fate of the poor 
fugitive, but whether he was set free, or returned to sla- 
very, the Porters never knew. Wee Seths and Willies 
now hear the story of that “chase” with never-ceasing 
wonder, and look from the side door to see “ just where 
the poor black man ran ;” but they have been taught far 
better than their parents ever were in their childhood, the 
story of how God made of one blood all nations of the 
earth; and how in His sight, one color is as good as 
another, provided the heart is all right. 


Entoema No. 82. 
My first is in finish but not in begin. 
My second is in noise but not in din. 
My third is in right but not in sin. 
My fourth is in giving but not in taking. 
My fifth is in preserve but not in baking. 
My sixth is in man but not in boy. 
My seventh is in anticipate but not in enjoy. 
My eighth is in shouting but not in shout. 
My ninth is in trouting but not in trout. 
My tenth is in spring but not in hop. 
My next is in stop but not in go. 
My twelfth is in split but not in chop. 
My next is in harvest but not in sow. 
My next is in hopping but not in hop. 
My fifteenth is in hostile but not in foe. 
My whole, as any one may clearly see, he who serves the 
Lord should be. Austin H. Herrica. 
Answer TO Exiema No. 31. 


If ye love me keep my commandments. John xiv. 15. 





QUESTIONS FOR THE CHILDREN. 
1. “How many times is the Bay-tree spoken of in 
Scripture, and where ?” 
2. “How many times is the Hemlock spoken of in 
Scripture, and where ?” SAMOTH. 








Rev. T. K. Beecher says, in reply to the question: — 
“ What can I preach to-day ?” groans the pastor, “I have 
preached it all! Ihave nothing new!” Yes, you have a 
new audience. You may have said it all, but all the le 
have not heard it. Get out yourold sermon. Your simplest 
sermon. Your short sermon, which you never ht much 
of; the one that contains no new views — but only re-pre- 
sents the New Testament truths. Read it over, pen in hand. 
Shorten those long sentences. A sermon without a comma 
is capital. Memorize the Scriptures used in it. Bow your 
head upon your manuscript and pray. Read over the roll 
of your church. Call up in vision your audience. And 
then go bravely to your pulpit. Not new things, but a new 
hearing of the old things, is what our people need. 





Correspondence. 
—e—- 

“TEMPERANCE IN MAINE.” 
My brief article on Temperance, in Tuz Heravv of Aug. 
26th, has elicited some severe and not very amiable criti- 
cisms. I had prepared a reply correcting what seemed to me 
to be misrepresentations. But as Bro. Randall, in a private 
note, disclaims all intended offensive personalities, and as 
the great body of the Temperance men of Maine have pretty 
emphatically indorsed the opinions expressed in the offending 
article, I chose not to continue an unprofitable controversy, 
which might involve unpleasant personalities. I have simply 
to say, that my article above referred to, was designed to be 
perfectly truthful in its statements, and respectful in its allus- 
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ions to individuals ; and I have seen no good reason to modify 
it, or to offer any apology for anything in it. 

Now that the question of the governorship is settled, it is 
to be hoped that the Temperance men of Maine will unite in 
practicable measures for carrying on the Temperance cause, 
and jight the great iniquity with such weapons as they have till they 
can get better ones. Gov. Chamberlain has committed himself 
to a Prohibitory Law, and to its faithful enforcement. His 
refusal to pardon a “convicted rumseller” against the peti- 
tion of even some good Temperance men of Lewiston, and 
vicinity, and the unanimous advice of his council, affords the 
public pretty good assurance that his official influence will 
not be used against the enforcement of law nor against any 
prudent means of reform. S. ALLEN. 

Sept. 24, 1869. 


———_———— 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
THE GOLD EXCITEMENT. 
New York, Sept. 30th, 1869. 

Readers of Tue Heracp, not conversant with city trans- 
actions, can have but little idea of the turmoil, confusion, and 
excitement, that existed last Friday and Saturday, in the 
Commercial Emporium, all brought about by the effort of 
what we call “a ring” to run up the price of gold, to what 
price no one can say, but this we do know, that by their 
schemes, and large means in cash, they succeeded in forcing 
gold up to sixty-five cents above par — from about 32 to 66. 
For this extraordinary rise no reason was there in the nature 
of things, no particular scarcity, no unusual demand, no fear 
of an advance of the precious metals ; it was sheer trick, con- 
trivance, and scheming to make money. It would seem 
strange that in an immense market like New York, and with 
its immense capital, a few men could bring about results so 
extraordinary — but no more strange than true. However, it 
was not long before the bubble burst, and gold fell to 134, in 
about balf an hour. 

All of the city papers are full of what transpired at the 
“ Gold Room ” during these days, and one would really think, 
from the descriptions, that the actors had taken leave of their 
senses. You know, I suppose, that gold is sold in a sort of 
auction way ; a man stands behind a desk to receive bids for 
gold. The room is crowded with the dealers — one cries out 
“T’ll give 150 for a million of gold.” Another then shouts, 
“Tl give 151.” Another screams, “I'll give 152.” And so 
it goes on, till it would seem to a looker on, confusion twice 
confounded — yes three times. You can hear the racket these 
bulls and bears make for more than half a block off, and really 
it has always seemed to me to be the height of folly to think 
any one could make out anything in such a babel, and yet 
they — from long experience, and great quickness at figures 
and writing—enter the various contracts, and when the 
Board adjourns, the parties are called upon to settle up. 

But, as suggested above, all the small contests between the 
bulis and the bears culminated in the pitched battle last Friday 
and Saturday, and the former pushed up gold to 165. Victory 
perehed on the banner of the bulls, but soon was she driven 
from her perch. In half an hour the bears squeezed the gold 
down to 134, and the end was the complete rout and dis- 
comfiture of the horned animals. 

Your readers, I presume, are aware that “Bulls” and 
“Bears” are figurative words from time immemorial — the 
first to indicate a class of buyers that push prices up, the 
other a class that squeeze and depress prices. 

The operations of these speculators have been immense. 
The papers say, on Thursday the sales of gold amounted to 
three hundred and fifty millions, and on Friday to jive hundred 
millions — eight hundred and fifty millions. It is doubtful if 
in all the exchanges in Europe combined, transfers of such 
magnitude were ever made of one commodity in one day. 

If, in these speculations, the actors only suffered, little would 
be thought of the matter, but as the price of gold regulates 
thousands of transactions, the excitement has had a serious 
effect upon trade in general, especially in the export and 
import interests. The export clearances should have been 
over five millions in place of $3,752,000, and the customs paid 
into the Treasury, four millions in place of $3,460,000, had it 
not been for this trouble. 

I must, however, close. Although it is now nearly a week 
since the memorable 24th and 25th, things are yet very unset- 
tled ; the Gold Exchange Bank is in the hands of a receiver, 
an injunction has been issued against the Gold Board, and 
many of the strongest houses in Wall Street have failed, and 
among them Lockwood & Co., one of the first banking houses 
in the country. Of this firm Mr. Lockwood has a magnificent 
mansion at Norwalk, Conn., valued at $800,000. What a 
sermon might be preached from these startling events upon 
the instability of all earthly things. 

Mr. Geo. Peabody yesterday sailed for Europe. He is 
very weak, but it is hoped that a winter residence in a warmer 
climate, may improve his health. 
Yours, &c. 


© 
LAY REPRESENTATION. 


In Tae Heracp of the 16th inst., I find an article on Lay 
Representation, from Bro. Wm. Livesey, which to my mind, 
breathes a very objectionable spirit. There is in the whole pro- 
duction, a kind of doleful wail, so uncharitable and hopeless, 
that it becomes truly painful to contemplate. 

Ts it a fact, that there is no power anywhere to change the 
constitution of the General Conference * Or is it true, that 
all wisdom and safety in the Church will die with the clergy ? 
Now I am frank to admit, that I have as much confidence in 
the laity as I have in the clergy, in regard both to their 


M. 








piety and competence. For more than twenty-one years, my 
destiny has been largely in the hands of laymen, and I have 
received very little else than brotherly respect from any one 
of them. Let us have more confidence in them, and a little less 
in ourselves ; then we will appear to better advantage before 
an enlightened world. 

Modesty is a charming grace. © that ministers of the gos- 
pel had more of it. 

For one, I blush at the very idea, that the laity of our Church 
cannot be admitted to the constitutional counsels of the 
Church. What practical wisdom would they infuse into the 
General Conference! Let us keep cool, and have confidence 
in God and each other, and our beloved Methodism will shine 
more and more brightly unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 


Christ. L. L. Eastman, 
Warren, Sept. 22. 
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LITERARY. 

Tue Improvisatorr, by Hans Christian Andersen (Hurd & 
Houghton) begins the entire works of this Danish writer with one 
of his most agreeable stories. It describes life in Italy under the 
thin veil of a fictitious Italian, originally intended for a, priest, but 
who turned out asinger. It describes many places and events in 
that land of romance excellently well. The book is very handsomely 
gotten up, and is a fine beginning of what will be a popular series. 

Apam Bepe. MILL on THE Fioss. By George Eliot. Fields, 
Osgood & Co. But little in common with the modern novel, ex- 
cept that the elements of love and sorrow are mingled in it, are these 
famous stories. Character is the forte of “George Eliot.” She 
depicts men and women with great naturalness. The Methodists 
mix quite freely in “Adam Bede,” and are, on the whole, truly re- 
preduced, in the simplicity and fervor of their early faith. These 
volumes are finely printed, and are offered at a low price. 

MENTAL PHoroGRraPHs Leypoldt & Holt) is a sort of conundrum- 
book of character. Puta friend’s picture in one corner, and let him 
answer forty questions as to his age, complexion, disposition, likes, 
dislikes, etc., and you have him pinned up in your entomological cab- 
inet. It is a new sort of phrenology, better than Fowler’s, in that 
everybody can paint himself as he pleases. For instance: Mr. M. 
W. S. reports that the trait he most admires is repose; his favorite 
character in history is Mahomet; his favorite composer, Coffee. 
Miss W. S. K., less sharp, prefers Mendelssohn; his favorite book, 
Faust; his favorite man’s name, Spurgeon. Hers is Henry. His 
favorite perfume, smell of a new track; he doesn’t say whether 
that of a man, a fox, or a book. His favorite tree is the gallows; 
hers is the weeping elm. His aim in life is to see the decline and 
fall of the British Empire; his motto, “ Let her rip.” The saddest 
words in the world to him are, “Thank you, I can’t take any 
more;” to her, “ Too late.”” The sweetest words to him are “ Gen- 
tlemen, dinner.’’ She don’t make reply, evidently meaning to sug- 
gest that the sweetest to her would be a proposal. He aims to be 
very funny; she hones‘. It isa the pastime. 

HYMNOLOGY. 

Socra, Hymns AnD Tunxs (Unitarian Association), is a col- 
lection of good hymns and tunes, more marked for its absent verses. 
“ Rock of Ages’ has only one verse, — 

“In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to the cross I cling.” 
being left out, as, also, — 
“ When I rise to worlds unknown, 
And behold Thee on Thy throne.”’ 


Sapnatu Carots, by T. B. Perkins (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), is a 
small colleetion of familiar airs. 

Tue AMERICAN HyMN AND TUNE-BOOK; newly revised, and 
especially adapted to vestry use, by W. McDonald. Boston: James 
P. Magee, 5 Cornhill. This book is more than a revised edition; it 
is, essentially, a new book, containing the most valuable and popular 
hymns and tunes for vestry use. The original work being both too 
large and too expensive for general use, it has been reduced to 224 
pages, with the addition of some fifty popular vestry tunes, new 
and old, making it, in its present form, one of the most complete 
books for social meetings to be found among us. Its chief excel- 
lences are,—large, clear type; full, open page, making it very 
convenient for evening service; and a sufficient variety of such 
hymns and tunes as will be popular to the end of time. It is just 
such a book as is needed in all our churches. It is sold at the re- 
markably low price of $9.00 per dozen. In many of our churches 
this excellent work is superseding all others, and it is noticeable 
that in these churches the singing is congregational and good. 





QUARTERLIES AND PAMPHLETS. 

The Westminster, for July, discusse¢ the “ Indian Railways;”’ re- 
views the “ Ancient Books of Wales;’’ sets forth the most perplex- 
ing of social problems, “The Relations of Labor and Capital; ” 
analyzes Mill's “ Analysis of the Mind;” presents very painful 
statistics on “ The Relation of Prostitution to the National Health.” 
It shows how the iniquity of the husband and father is visited on 
his wife and children. It is a horrible article, and its worst horror 
is its truth. When will the world learn righteousness? The Edin- 
burgh reviews Lecky’s “ History of European Morals;"” has an 
interesting paper on “ Shakespeare’s Glossaries; " takes one up the 
“ Alps”’ with John Bull; commends Mrs. Somerville’s last contri- 
bution to scientific literature, a treatise on “ Molecular Science,” 
published in her eightieth year;— does she know enough to vote? 
— reviews Foster's “Life of Landor,” and Freeman’s “ History ot 
the Norman Conquest;’’ and shows how badly mixed up is the 
“ British Marriage Question,” and how greatly it needs rearranging. 
The Quarterly Review opens with a lively paper on “ Eastern Chris- 
tians,”’ which severely handles the Greek Church, and puts the 
Turk far ahead in all common virtues. His treatment of Crete 
answers this article. It is full of information, but very unjustly put. 
Coes papers of value make it an exeellent number. The Christian 

, for September, has a better defense than usual of the 
fiom justifying them for banishing the Quakers, and showing 
how early, and growing, and controlling, was the anti-slavery spirit. 
It discusses the ‘‘ Caucus” system, and presents no relief from it, ir 
any is possible. The fact is, that caucuses aref of no consequence. 








A few men rule them, and a few men rule the world. They always 
did, and will. What wasa caucus to Henry Wilson, or Bismarck, 
or Sam Adams, or Franklin? Managers manage, caucus or no cau- 
cus. Mr. Alger kindly instructs as to the meaning of the text, “ He 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul,” in which we are 
told substantially that the Utterer of that remark did not know what 
He was saying; that all the solemn and fearful thoughts, supposed to 
be contained in it, are not there, or ought not to be there; that “ you 
must gain or lose both the world and the soul together. It is not 
possible for any man to truly do one alone.” To the question, 
“ What shall it profit,” ete., “ difficult and portentous as it appears,” 
he hesitates not an instant to give this decisive reply: “ It shall 
profit him nothing at all; neither shall it injure him any; for it is 
not the gaining of the world, but seme sin committed in the process 
of seeming to gain it, that causes harm.” So the appeal ef Christ 
is of no more consequence than the future punishment, which the 
question so clearly suggests, and even declares, which he “ dis- 
misses,” as a teacher a disagreeable pupil, glad to get rid of him, “ as 
the fiction ofa sick brain.” World and soul are one. “ To save the 
soul is to possess the world.” What a pity the Master couldn’t sit at 
the feet of our modern doctors! How much He lost by coming so 
early, and not coming to Boston! Dr. Bellows has an exceedingly 
interesting and enthusiastic y of the “ Origin and Prospects 
of Unitarianism.” It will not make The Leader and Universalist 
feel any better to learn that “ Unitarianism is the only scholarly and 
critical form of Liberal Christianity.” No more will poor, benighted 
New York (to say nothing of New Jersey, whose Methodists, ac- 
cording to The Register, can’t read, and therefore cannot be troubled 
with such remarks) like to learn that ‘‘ Massachusetts was the 
only part of the country where scholarship had advanced sufficiently 
[at the time of the Unitarian revolt) to permeate any considerable 
part of the people with a critical and candid spirit.” We were not 
aware before that scholarship bred candor; the Apostle assigned 
that grace, not to knowledge, but leve. “Love thinketh no evil, 
heareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things.’ Dr. 
Bellows gives Dr. Channing as the founder, and Theodore Parker 
as a leading minister of this body. He thinks it was near dying, a 
few years ago, and “dared not call Harvard a Unitarian college, 
and at several elections of President the courage of nominating an 
active Unitarian minister failed.” Do they now dare to call it yet a 
Unitarian college, or to nominate active Unitarian ministers for its 
President? THe HeRALp nominated two; but the College passed 
both over, and picked up an unknown youth. Why? He declares 
one of the points of dispute to-day is verbal revelation; will those 
who seek to put for verbal, i@eal, or supervisional, consider his 
better vision? He thinks Free Religion will slough off and leave 
Liberalism the field, and that everybody and everything is to come 
out on that platform. He probably reads the text, ‘‘ Now abideth 
these three, faith, hope, love; but the greatest of these is hope.” 


No. 11 of Zett’s Porutar ENCYCLOPEDIA contains, among 
other interesting matter, a fine portrait of Lord Byron and a sketch, 
with a notice, of the present Stowe controversy. 


New York Illustrated (Appletons), is a very handsome pamphlet, 
full of very handsome pictures. It is partial in its churches; five 
Episcopal and one Roman Catholic, and not one Baptist, Présbyte- 
rian, Methodist, or other churches. This is a needless slight, as no 
church in that city is handsomer than St. Paul’s; while several of 
the other denominations are of superior beauty. It ought to put in 
the Book Rooms, also. 


Pictorial Teaching (Perkenpine & Higgins) is a good help to the 
Sunday-school teacher and the minister. Everybody likes picture 
teaching. This tells how to do it. oii 

Diomede ( Appletons), a translation of the Fifth Book of the Lliad 
into heroic verse, by Wm. R. Smith. It is quite well done.g Some 
parts are superior. 

Detained him steadfast with the searching spear,””4 
is good. 





“ Fast as he fled he felt the fatal stroke,”’ 
is as alliterative as Pope. 
“ Earth-born and blind, man plods his dreary way ; 
* Gods live eternal in the blaze of day.” 
It is one of the best American contributions to Homer, and if carried 
out carefully, may win a place above many translations. 


Faith in God the Foundation of a Successful Life. A Baccalaureate 
Sermon at Genesee College, by Rev. Daniel Steele, S.T.D. Prof. 
Steele is sharp and weighty in these words, as usual. He thus 
sets off men out of place: — 


“ Public opinion makes false and mischi in the relative 

dignity of the callings of life. Thus, mechanical | toil is more worthy than 
agriculture, mercantile life is more dignified than the mechanic arts, the 
professions are higher up in the scale than any of these, and a Government 
office is the very apex, the tip-top of the pyramid of dignity. Hence, 
there is a migration from the farm to the manufactory, from the plough to 
the yard-stick, the pill-box, the brief, the pulpit ; and for all these there is 
a scramble to that American Paradise, a Federal office—a scramble dis- 
graceful to a Christian nation, and perilous to the life and limb of the poor 
President, doomed to stand a Deters than oe ehangs: of hungy cfiee- 
seekers. Thus, many a good p b 
many a first-rate blacksmith is spoilea to make a einbente briefless lawyer, 
and cord-wood becomes high in the market beeause the sturdy chopper has 
laid down his axe and taken up the lancet, and poor people are obliged to go 
barefooted because the cobbler has forsaken his last, and is preaching slip- 
shod sermons, while the tailor curis up his legs in the President’s chair, 
and stitches patches of disgrace upon the robes of the Republic.”’ 
He commends the career of Sumner and Garrison, and concludes 
with an earnest appeal to a Christian life. 
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BEGIN TO WORE. 
We again call upon all friends of the Methodist Church to 
aid in the circulation of Tue Heratp. After forty-eight 
years of service, it needs no recommendation to the Church 
to whom it belongs. But it does need, and asks for, the 
personal and earnest efforts of all Methodists in New England, 
and elsewhere. It is none too early tu begin the canvass, nor 
should any one wait for the bills which are sent to the minis- 
ters, or for our agents, the ministers, to call. But let all who 
have been subscribers, early hand their subscriptions to the 
ministers, and we trust our brethren in the ministry will take 
immediate steps to secure Tax Heravv to each family of his 
congregation. 





THE CHURCH AND COLLEGES. 

A lively discussion has sprung up in many papers 
on the position of colleges to Christianity. Tae Her- 
ALD, on the occasion of the acceptance of the Presi- 
dency of a Methodist college by the Chancellor of 
Michigan University, referred to the significance of 
this act, as showing the inherent weakness of the non- 
denominational colleges, in the judgment of those best 
conversant with their nature afl operations. It also 
affirmed that the upshot of this attempt would be infi- 
delity in the highest schools, as was already becoming 
visible in the few partial attempts in that direction in 
this country. In these positions, many of the press 
joined issue with Tae Herap, The Independent and 
Liberal Christian expressly declaring that these views 
were not those of the President of Michigan Univer- 
sity. ‘Phat President has spoken in his inaugural, 
given at Evanston, the eighth ult., and his words strik- 
ingly confirm the chief positions of Tue Heratp. 
All those journals who have used his name as a war- 
rant for their views should print his official utterances. 
Will not Zhe Transcript, which in editorial and com- 
munication has very warmly opposed the true doc- 
trine of the relation of the College to the Church, let 
the late Chancellor of Michigan be heard on this sub- 
ject of growing interest and importance? These are 
his official declarations : — 


“ As our nation advances, and the whole world advances, 
universities must advance. The improvement of the high 
schools, and the general habit of reading, the system of public 
lecturing on scientific and literary themes, the more intellec- 
tual style of preaching adopted of late by the Christian 
ministry, the general information disseminated by politi- 
cal discussion, all require that universities should cultivate 
severe and rigid thought, and broaden this basis, so as to pre- 
pare their students to act their part among a people of more 
active brains and of more earnest purposes and larger faith, 
however ill-digested their opinions, than any people that ever 
lived before. Indeed, the State is endeavoring, by her public 
schools, to meet this demand, and for this the people should 
be thankful. The Church, too, should rejoice in this fact; 
but, at the same time, take care that this State education 
should not be perverted for evil, but should harmonize with 
the demands of truth and religion. But the State neither can, 
nor ought alone to meet this demand. The highest objects of 
science, as well as of religion, are to be secured on the volun- 
tary system. Religion and human culture are inalienable; 
their divorce perverts both into evil. Therefore it is the 
duty of religious people, and of all other people who seek the 
highest welfare of their race, not only to erect churches, and 
sustain the Christian ministry and the missionary enterprise, 
and associations for benevolent purposes, but also to found 
and endow and maintain institutions of learning, where origi- 
nal investigations shall be pressed to their utmost limit, and 
the youth who are inclined to devote themselves to this labor 
shall receive all possible aid in investigating the works of God 
and man under the guidance of men who love God, and labor 
for the highest interests of man in the spirit of the Bible, with 
an open and hearty acknowledgment of their dependence on 
the Lord Jesus Christ. As, notwithstanding the State pro- 
vides for the relief of the poor and suffering, private and asso- 
ciated spontaneous benevolence is demanded by Christianity, 
so the Church must found, and perpetuate, and keep vital, 
schools especially of the highest grade, afl through them 
exert, not only a direct power upon the students, but an indi- 
rect power on the State institutions, by creating and main- 
taining a healthy public opinion, and by exhibiting the har- 
mony of the highest culture with fidelity to the Gospel. The 





Church has always felt this responsibility, and always must. 
She cannot surrender this obligation without devoiding her- 
self of beauty, and destroying her own defenses, and sacri- 
ficing her chief strength. The greatest and best colleges in 
the world are the offspring of the Church. ‘To Christ and 
the Church,’ is the motto of the oldest and wealthiest Ameri- 
can university, and the beginnings of its strength were the 
offsprings of pious hearts on the altar of learning and religion. 
The second great American college was founded by a few 
Christian ministers, who stripped their own scanty book- 
shelves to form its library, and gave to it their few dollars, and 
their abundant prayers. This spirit, and like efforts, will 
always characterize the disciples of Christ, who must geek 
the highest possible development of humanity, that it may be 
the best possible temple of*God. The State and Church, ac- 
cording to the American idea, are independent, and have dif- 
ferent ends to secure. It is the province of the State to pro- 
tect the people from crime, and to secure good order. Ifin a 
republic a certain amount of intellectual education is believed 
to be necessary, that must be secured. All schools, from the 
lowest to the highest, necessary to reach that result, must be 
maintained and encouraged. But if the Church believes that 
it can vitalize the State and save the people, not only by 
churches, but by schools of its own, or under its own direc- 
tion, then thesé schools it must create and support. It will 
perish when it abandons this duty.” 


——> 





HONORARY DEGREES. 


The Northwestern advocates the giving of the higher 
college degrees only to those who shall pass regular 
examinations. It thinks this would stimulate gradu- 
ates to pursue their studies, and afford non-graduates 
the honors they failed to work for in their youth. It 
says: — ad 

“ Many of our preachers still continue their studies after 
having graduated from the course of study, whilst many others 
having no longer this pressure upon them, cease to be real 
students. Now what is needed is, that somehow this pressure 
shall still continue to bear upon them, stimulating them to 
study. Anda wise use of these honorary degrees may help 
secure this. Let it be understood by those of our ministers 
who have not had the opportunity of a collegiate education, 
that if they shall acquire this knowledge ou of college, the 
stamp of recognition shall be given to them as to regular col- 
lege graduates, and multitudes of our young ministers, under 
such a stimulus, would urge themselves to intellectual efforts 
beyond what they would do without.” 

It advises that committees of examination for the 
degrees of D. D. and A. M., &ttend our Conferences, 
and examine the candidates. This would be a refresh- 
ing sight, and if not more successful than other Con- 
ference examinations, would be not much more. How 
it would look to see a class reciting for the doctorate ! 
What shall they recite? Who can examine the minis- 
terial candidates for LL. D. in either canon or civil 
law? They will have harder work than in that musi- 
cal examination which Zhe New York Advocate makes 
so merry over. Better drop the whole, and as a substi- 
tute, adopt the practice of electing suitable persons 
honorary members of the alumni. Let this be done 
on the joint action of the alumni, trustees, and fac- 
ulty. That will give every one who has made a true 
studious progress, without collegiate opportunities, the 
society he craves, and honor he deserves, and will be a 
stimulant to all students to attain, and afterwards to 
honor this relation. It will also allow of admitting 
distinguished patrons to college honors. It seems odd 
that Middletown never has conferred a degree on her 
chief donors and best friends. Harvard gave LL. D. 
to George Peabody, but Amherst shrinks from giving 
it to Samuel Williston, a far better friend, and Mid- 
dletown to Isaac Rich, Daziel Drew, Lee Claflin, Ja- 
cob Sleeper, or any of its eminent patrons. Make 
them alumni, and give no degree, and this inequality 
is removed. This favor, too, can be used freely with- 
out harm. There are a large number of men in the N. 
E. Conferences whose scholarship and position deserve 
such a connection. To give them all A. M., or D. D., 
looks like making these honors, so called, too univer- 
sal. Make them honorary alumni, and there will be 
no injury to the college or to them. Thus, too, can a 
popular man hold connections with several colleges. 
Thus, also, we avoid such exquisite blunders as that of 
the Vermont University, in giving LL. D. to Phil 
Sheridan, whose canon law must be spelled with 
another n; and the equally exquisite overdoing it of 
the Indiana State University, that gave-seven LL. D.’s 
this year, of which only one was conferred on a pub- 
lic and well-known man. We hope Middletown will 
provide in her new charter for this, and Boston in hers. 
Abolish the old degrees, or at least give us a chance 
to admitjthe new degree of Associate Alumnus. 


NATIONAL MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


One of the results of the “ National Peace Jubilee ” 
has been a “ National Musical Convention,” which 
has just closed a harmonious session at Music Hall, in 
this city, where all great reforms have their birth. 
Not only the originators of this movement, but the 
friends of the musical art generally, are to be congrat- 
ulated on the success attending this first Convention of 
the kind ever held on the American continent. The 
musical fraternity were very generally represented by 
delegates from different sections of the country. Ama- 
teurs, including many clergymen, were cordially wel- 
comed, and invited to take part in all the discussions., 
In fact, it was the design of the projectors to bring 
together these two classes, to consult on the best meth- 
ods of promoting music in the sanctuary, where there 
should ever be a mutual understanding, as well as a 
mutual interest on this subject. Added to this, was a 
consideration of the wants of the art in general. 

The Convention was organized by the choice of 
Hon. E. Dyer, of Rhode Island, President, who on 
taking the chair, addressed the Convention at some 
length on the significance of the assemblage, and the 
importance of their work. The subjects introduced for 
discussion were of special interest to musicians and the 
public. generally. The relations of music to public 
schools was very forcibly presented by D. B. Hagar 
and J. Baxter Upham, M. D., of Boston. This was 
followed by practical illustrations of the system of 
teaching employed in the schools of Boston, by L. W. 
Mason, of the Primary, H. E. Holt, of the Franklin 
Grammar, J. B. Sharland, of the advanced Grammar, 
and J. Eichberg, of the Girl's High and Normal schools. 
These exhibitions were the first of the kind ever given 
to the public, and were of extraordinary interest, show- 
ing the thoroughness with which music is being taught 
in our common schools. 

“The Physiology and Cultivation of the Voice, and 
the Art of Singing,” were very admirably discussed by 
Profs. L. B. Monroe and J. O’Neill, of Boston. Mr. 
O'Neill's address was exceedingly instructive. “The 
Uses and Abuses of Organ-playing ” were very clearly 
and satisfactorily portrayed by J. P. Morgan, the Or- 
ganist of Trinity Church, New York; while J. K. 
Paine, the accomplished Musical Professor of Harvard 
University, made a strong and manly plea for “ Thor- 
ough Musical Culture.” 

“ Music as an Element of Worship,” was treated by 
Dr. L. H. Southard, of Baltimore, in one of the most 
common sense addresses that we have ever heard on 
the subject. It is to be regretted that all modern 
music-makers could not have heard it. It was in 
marked contrast with Dr. James Peck’s effort to glo- 
rify “Cathedral Church Music in Trinity Parish, 
New York.” This Musical Doctor wished us all to 
understand, that the Episcopal service was the only 
God-pleasing service on earth, and that Trinity Parish 
was the richest, and paid the largest salaries for sing- 
ing, of any church in creation. Facts which very few 
cared to know. 

“ Music as a Branch of Collegiate Education,” found 
an able advocate in J. S. Dwight of Boston. He 
claimed that at present, boat-racing received much 
more attention in our Universities than musical cul- 
ture. The discussion called out some very valuable 
remarks from Dr. Peck, on musical studies pursued in 
Oxford University, England. 

But the question which should have elicited the 
special attention of the Convention, —a question of 
greater practical importance than any other which 
came before the body, was passed over, contrary to the 
wishes of the leading minds in the Convention, with 
very little attention. We refer to “ Congregational 
Singing.” There is no question connected with relig- 
ious worship, attracting more attcntion, and demanding 
a more satisfactory solution, than ‘his. Able men — 
men competent to express an intelligent opiniou — had 
been engaged to address the Convention on the sub- 
ject. But failing to respond, at a late hour, Rev. J. 
D. Fulton consented to address the Convention on 
the subject of “ Congregational Singing.” Mr. Ful- 
ton gave some amusing examples of congregational 
singing which had come’tnder his own observation in 
England, ih some parts of New Hampshire, and in his 
own congregation. But were we in search of good 





congregational singing. ~° «~».. q>t visit Mr. Spur- 
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geon’s Tabernacle, where, we presume, not one in a | 
hundred know a musical note from a note of hand; | 
nor should we go to some little country town in New 

Hampshire. Rev. Mr. Murray followed with some 

well-timed remarks, urging that musicians should 

make some concessions to the people, and meet them, 

at least half way. Prof. Brunen, of New York, did 

not ignore the fact that a good choir was necessary to 
the Church, with all its troubles and schisms ;. but con- 
gregational singing, he believed, was the correct rem- 
edy for the evils now existing in the Church. A time 
was fixed by the Convention for a more thorough dis- 
cussion of the subject, but in the pressure of business 
it was passed by. 

Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, addressed the Con- 
vention on “Oratorio Music as a Means of Elevating 
the Popular Taste.” He expressed surprise that the 
Christian Church had not used the oratorio more, as a 
means of attracting the unchurched to the sanctuary. 
He hoped a change would soon take place, and oratorio 
music be more generally practiced. 

The whole was brought to a close by singing selec- 
tions from the Jubilee Music, by the Boston Chorus. 
A national organization was effected, entitled, “ The 
National Musical Congress.” 

Hon. E. Dyer was elected President, and Dr. E. 
Tourjee, Corresponding Secretary. The Vice-Presi- 
dents and Directors embrace the first musical talent of 
the nation. 

The object of this Congress is, to awaken a desire 
for thorough musical culture ; announce the true prin- 
ciples of musical education ; elevate and refine public 
taste ; inculcate a general love for good music, and thus 
train up a nation of, not only artistic musicians, but a 
nation that shall praise God “ with the spirit and with 
the understanding.” 

Music, in this*country, has no national standard, as 
in the Old World; no court of appeal, being controlled 
by the interests and tastes of masters and communi- 
ties. It is to be hoped that the National Musical Con- 
gress will, in due time, bring order out of confusion, 
as well as glory to God, out of so divine an art. 

For these results, credit is chiefly due to Dr. Tour- 
jee. Though not prominent among the actors, he is 
behind every movement, urging it forward. He organ- 
ized the grand Chorus of the Peace Jubilee, without 
which those glorious exhibitions of choral harmony 
would never have charmed the thousands who listened 
tothem. We are indebted to him for the National 
Musical Convention, from which has come the Na- 
tional Musical Congress, which will, we trust, per- 
form a service for the musical art in this country, 
exceeding the most sanguine expectations of its most 
sanguine projectors. 





- ° 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


The New York Observer joins Tue Herarp in 
disapproving the Chicago decision in the case of Rev. 
Mr. Cheney. It justly expresses its surprise at the 
position so generally taken by the press, and even by 
the religious press, in favor of Judge Jameson’s decree, 
and truly declares that if this be sustained, it is from 
this time forth impracticable to exercise Church disci- 
pline except with the consent and concurrence of the 
civil authorities. It gives this example : — 


“The Presbytery of New York cites a member to appear at 
its bar to answer to charges of immorality. By the law of the 
Church each specification of wrong must be proved by two 
witnesses, but if two specifications of a similar character are 
each proved by one witness, the charge is substantiated. The 
man is convicted and deposed. He appeals to Synod: and 
the lower court is sustained. He goes up to the highest court, 
the General Assembly sitting in Chicago, and the Synod’s de- 
cision is about to be confirmed. But before the decree of the 
Assembly is passed, an injunction by Judge Jameson is served 
by the sheriff on the Assembly. The judge has read the pro- 
ceedings so far, and he is satisfied that the two specifications 
proved were not similar, and, therefore, two witnesses are re- 
quired for each of them! And he orders the Assembly to 
refrain from pronouncing its opinion, until the lower courts 
have revised and corrected their proceedings to meet the view 
of His Honor the Judge of the Civil Court in Illinois. The 
absurdity, iniquity, and infinite impertinence of the judge’s 
interference ought to be apparent to the dullest presbyter in 
the land. : 

“Just so the civil court might be called in to decide that 
the Presbytery had not, according to its rules, properly con- 
victed a minister accused of Unitarianism or Pelagianism. 
Fancy Judge McCunn telling Dr. Adams that he had not 


properly construed the @onfession of Faith. Fancy Judge 
Barnard leaving Erie over-issues, to instruct the Methodist 


| Conference of New York East in the doctrine of Predestina- 
| tion ! 


“It is clear as noonday, that in the trial of a man for opin- 
ions or practice as a member or minister of a Church, the 
Church is not subject to any oversight by the civil courts, but 
is responsible only to Christ, the Head of the Church. No 
man has any property of which the law can take cognizance 
in such a case. His orthodoxy isnot property. His status as 
a Church member or as a minister, is not property. He can- 
not become either by force of all the laws of the United States. 
All human laws cannot maintain his status, if his Church 
thinks him unfit.” 

It shows, according to the Judge’s own declara- 
tion that the Church is a voluntary association, — a po- 
sition far from trae, — that he could not do as he did. 
Would he have a right to review the action of a scien- 
tific association on the expulsion of a member, and 
enjoin it to reform? 

“Does any mortal man pretend that a civil court can inter- 
vene by an injunction requiring the society to stop proceed- 
ings in the case, because the accused complains that they are 
not proceeding according to their own rules?” 

Nay, more, what becomes of Church trials involving 
character? Rev. Mr. Fairchild was tried and con- 
demned by his brother clergymen for immorality. He 
sued them in the courts, laying his damages against 
Dr. Adams, the moderator, at $10,000. These were 
very small damages. He was ruined a good deal more 
than that. If the civil court had stepped in, and said, 
“ You have not tried this man according to your laws,” 
we should have no trial at all. The American Church 
would be where the British is, which is compelled by 
the State to keep Colenso a Bishop, and would have 
been compelled to keep him had he been as rotten in 
life as he is in faith. Hands off! is the order of the 
Church to the State in its disciplinary work. If our 
laws are wrong, we will mend them in our own time 
and’way. If yours are wrong, we shall not, as churches, 
proceed to reénact better laws, though we shall as a 
Church, as may you also as a State, protest against 
unrighteous enactments. 





THE ENGLISH WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 

Mr. Epiror: — You are already aware that the English 
Conference was this year held in Hull, one of the most im- 
portant towns in Yorkshire. It is built on the Humber, a 
large and rapid river, but as muddy as the Tiber itself, yet 
where it can be employed in irrigation, as fertilizing as the 
Nile. The whole country around is a deep alluvial deposit, 
well cultivated, and fruitful. The dark green oaks which 
adorn the hedge-rows, greatly relieve and beautify a scenery 
otherwise awfully flat and uninteresting. 

The town itself has few handsome streets or buildings, ex- 
cept its town hall, which would be very imposing if placed in 
some wider and more elevated position. The house in which 
Wilberforce lived, is yet in good preservation in one of the 
old, narrow streets, and his townsmen, justly proud of the 
champion of negro emancipation, have erected a noble monu- 
ment to his memory. There are several spacious docks, the 
largest of which was opened a few weeks since by the Prince 
of Wales. The inhabitants of Hull carry on an important 
trade with Germany, Holland, and Sweden. Indeed, the place 
bears the impress of sobriety, industry, and thrift. We believe 
the sober, peaceful, and prosperous character of the place is 
largely traceable to the almost total absence of Popery, which 
we understand has but one chapel, and the famous convent in 
which Miss Saurin was so cruelly treated. The inhabitants 
of Hull are decidedly religious, and in few places is the Lord’s 
day so strictly observed. There are some fourteen Episcopal 
churches, and several Congregational and other places of 
worship. In addi:ion to these there are fourteen Methodist 
chapels, seven of which are Wesleyan, most of them being 
spacious and handsome. We were told that four of these seat 
two thousand hearers each, and in one or two instances, cost 
nearly £20,000. It was delightful to see these large buildings 
often crowded with respectable, intelligent, and earnest wor- 
shippers, whose hearty responses and fervent spirit gave a tone 
and power to the services, which was still more fully devel- 
oped by the speciality of the occasion. A great number of 
leading lay friends from different parts of the kingdom, came 
to take partin the hallowed and festive services. Many of 
the delegates who represent the financial and temporal inter- 
ests of their several districts, are gentlemen of great worth, 
influence, and ability. Some of them are eloquent and pow- 
erful speakers. Those who seemed most generally to com- 
mand the attention of the large assemblies present at the sev- 
eral committees, were W. McArthur, M. P., Mr. Alexander 
McArthur, Mr. Fowler, Sir Francis Lycet, Mr. Holden, and 
Mr. Bowden, men of whom any Church might well be proud. 

The Stationing Committee is composed of about forty min- 
isters elected to represent the brethren and circuits of their 
several districts, and as they are supposed to do their best to 
meet the wishes and interests of all parties, their office is 
no idle sinecure. ‘To see their anxious, perplexed looks as 
scores of letters and telegrams arrive, some ‘from ministers 





others from important, clamorous circuit officials, urging to get 
some favorite for whose appointment a dozen such applications 
may have been received already, you would pity the good 
men, who to serve the cause of God, are sometimes obliged te 
reject both applications. By diligent hard work they com- 
pleted the first draft of the stations in four days, whivh, how- 
ever, underwent two other revisions before confirmed by the 
Conference. 

The officers of thg several funds were evidently men who 
reached their present position by superior worth and fitness. 
Their reports and recommendations were treated with great 
deference and respect, though not always approved or 
adopted. 

There is an increase in the church membership of nearly 
four thousand, with several thousands on trial. This, how- 
ever, was not considered sufficiently satisfactory, when com- 
pared with the agency empleyed, and opportunities of success. 

The financial reports were most gratifying, and gave ample 
proof of the resources and liberality of British Methodists, 
who raise about three quarters of a million annually, for their 
different Church schemes, and at the same time proves the 
soundness of the voluntary principle, when based on intelli- 
gent and Christian conviction. The Conference was opened 
on the morning of Thursday, the 29th of July, when the 
question “ Who shall be our President,” was decided by a 
majority of votes in favor of Dr. Jobson, the worthy book 
steward, who is too well known in America to need descrip. 
tion here, and whose general popularity will secure him a 
cordial reception in his present official position. Mr. Vasey, 
Dr. James, Mr. Farrar, and Mr. Wiseman, each received a 
respectable number of votes, which indicate pretty clearly 
their future prospects. The indefatigable Mr. Farrar was 
reélected Secretary, who nominated for this year also his 
former efficient assistants, Dr. James, Mr. Williams, and Mr. 
Marmaduke Osburn. The retiring President received a well- 
merited and cordial vote of thanks for his services to the 
connection during his year of office, and also for his practical 
and powerful address to the young ministers ordained in the 
Kingstown chapel. On the platform to the President’s right, 
sat the ex-presidents, Mr. Hall, Mr. Ruttenbury, Mr. Stamp, 
Mr. Arthur, Mr. Bedford, and Doctors Osburn and Waddy, 
the latter sparkling with good-natured wit, the former gentle- 
man profound and forcible in his style. 

Behind these sat the Rev. James Pulsford, a true French- 
man in person and manners, and who, in tolerable English, 
well represented the French Conference. The Revs. James 
Tobias, Edward Best, and James Donnelly, sat next. The 
former gentleman, in a speech full of native humor and ability, 
showed the present position of Irish Methodism (notwith- 
standing its many and peculiar difficulties) to be full of health 
and hope. The Methodist Recorder says, “ Mr. Best's preach- 
ing and prayers were characterized by the public, as of 
marked beauty and power,” and Mr. Donnelly’s speech at 
a large temperance meeting, was full of fire and eloquence: 
Mr. Simmons and Mr. Butters well represented the Austra- 
lian Conference. The other side of the platform was chiefly 
occupied by the principals of the colleges, and governors of 
Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove schools, from all of which 
very favorable results were presented. Although there were 
nearly 600 ministers present, and many of them the most 
popular pulpit orators, it was remarkable how few, compara- 
tively, took active part in the business of the Conference, 
though it was said many more young men did so this year 
than formerly, but these proved their general fitness to do so. 
Unless a man speak @learly to the point, the loud calls of time 
and question will soon bring him to feel his position. On all 
occasions Mr. Arthur was heard with the greatest respect, 
and when he occasionally took the chair in the absence of the 
President, he always received the most cordial greeting and 
support. The ordination of eighty young ministers was held, 
fur the convenience and profit of the thousands who wished 
to attend, in the Kingston and Waltham Street chapels. The 
services in both places were peculiarly solemn and profitable. 
The Rev. Mr. Hall delivered the charge in Kingston Chapel, 
and Mr. Bedford, in Waltham Street; both addresses were 
greatly appreciated by the public and Conference. Ninety- 
three young men were received as probationers, and sent to 
one or <ther of the colleges for two or three years. 

It is a pity that thirty young ministers, fully qualified for 
the regular work, should be left on the President’s list of 
reserve, when there are so many openings throughout the 
kingdom in which they could be usefully employed. Did our 
people sufficiently prize their present opportunities, of thus 
counteracting Popery and rescuing the masses from Rational- 
ism and vice, they would soon so supplement the funds of 
Mr. Best, the worthy Home Missionary Secretary, as to send 
forth these laborers into the harvest. 

One minister of excellent character retired from the Con- 
ference, because of some scruples which he held as to the 
obligations of the Christian Sabbath, and another, after a long 
and patient hearing, was required to suppress a book written 
against class-meeting as a test of church membership, which 
drew from Mr. Arthur, Dr. Osburn, and others, some eloquent 
arguments in its defense which were cordially indorsed by 
the entire Conference. 

It is remarkable how eagerly the Zimes, Star, Daily News, 
and ‘scores of provincial papers paid large sums to obtain 
daily reports of the Conference business. It is apparent that 
the thoughtful and pious of the nation are now looking to 
Methodism for the maintenance of evangelical truth and spir- 
itual Christianity in the land, and doubtless the introduction 
of Lay Delegates to the Conference itself, would greatly 
increase this confidence, and augment its power for good., 








asking anxiously for a change in their appointments, and 


' Cong, Sept. 1, 1869. 
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A New Dowarion. Isaac Rich, esq. has added’to the pre- 
vious obligations of the Church for his generous gifts, a new 
burden of gratitude. He offers one hundred thousand dollars 
for the buildings of the Theological Seminary, provided an- 
other hundred thousand is raised. Rev. Dr. Clarke has been 
appointed by the trustees to secure the requisite amount. His 
health forbids his preaching and he has engaged in this work. 
We trust that our many brethren of means and liberality will 
second this motion of their brother. The Seminary cannot 
get into working order until its buildings are erected. It has 
no chapel but the dining-room, no place for its library, no re- 
citation rooms but parlors, and not near rooms enough for its 
students. They have to be boarded often far from the build- 
ings. It must have appropriate buildings. The site is se- 
lected — one of the very best, in our judgment, the very best 
for a group of educational buildings in America. To erect 
suitable buildings for professors and students will take a large 
sum. Mr. Rich has done nobly. There are ten others who 
can easily make up the other hundred thousand ; two or three 
could do it. Let every one help, and we shall be ready to lay 
the corner-stone before spring. Address Rev. Dr. Warren, 
23 Pinkney St., or Rev. Dr. Clarke, care of J. P. Magee, 5 
Cornhill. 


The matriculating exercises at the Boston Theological 
Seminary were held last week Wednesday. In the afternoon 
the students gathered in the chapel. Appropriate portions of 
Scripture were read, prayers offered, hymns sung and Dr. 
Warren gave a novel and fine address on the history of matri- 
culation. The names of the new class were then subscribed 
to the register and they were individually welcomed to the 
school. The festival in the evening was fully attended by 
pastors and others of Boston and vicinity. It was a pleasant 
opening, and makes the new students feel at home in their new 
voeation. Twenty-three have entered and others are ex- 
pected. 


” —— m 

Heaven is the aly city that has no Cemetery. Paris has Pere 
La Chaise ; Boston, Mount Auburn ; New York, Greenwood ; 
and so of the whole list of cities ancient and modern. Their 
inhabitants come in through various avenues alive; they go 
out dead. The grandest cities of the world are familiar with 
the pale corpse, the winding sheet, the coffin, the hearse, 
and the funeral procession of weeping friends. Tears enough 
have been shed between every city and the place of its dead 
not only to sprinkle the streets to its cemeteries, but to soak 

* the earth beneath the mourner’s feet. Death is everywhere. 
How beautiful will be the sight of that city on high that has no 
cemetery. Here, gloom has rested on city and country be- 
cause of death ; there, all is life and joy forever. 

The Eleventh Annual Report of the Massachusetts Tem- 
perance Alliance by the Secretary, Rev. W. M. Thayer, is one 
of those valuable documents full of facts and arguments 
equally unanswerable. It shows how great is the work in 
which we are engaged, how steady its progress, how certain 
its victory. All who wish can get a copy gratis by writing 
to the Secretary, No. 49 Washington St. 











“New York,” in our Social Meeting, should be printcd 
“Newport.” Our report of the British Conference is from a 
member of the Irish Annual Conferente. It will be found in- 
teresting. The writer of the stirring appeal on the Missionary 
Work, is not from the Southwest, but from India, — one of our 
missionaries. It should ring in every ear. 





Hon. Wm. B. Spooner has resigned the Presidency of the 
State Temperance Alliance, which office he has held for ten 
years. He has been of great service to this great reform, and 
has shown how much good a busy Boston merchant can do, 
and how much fame obtain by devoting himself to a work 
of general good. No merchant in this city has done such 
service to this cause. Hundreds of them could do it. There 
is no field where they do such good or get such rewards as by 
earnestly identifying themselves with the cause of Temper- 
ance. The social influence is against it. Rum is ruining our 
youth. What merchants will follow the footsteps of their 
associate in this career ' 

His address showed how faithfully the law is being exe- 
cuted, how thoroughly the moral work of the reform is being 
done, and that there is no possible ground between prohibi- 
tion and free rum. Its views as to exemption of lager and 
political non-action are opef to objection, and the former were 
condemned by the Alliance in the vote of thanks given him 
for his address. By a unanimous and rising vote he was 
thanked for his able services in this office. Dr. Miner is 
elected in his place. He will make an efficient and popular 
President. The cause and this body were never more flour- 
ishing. 

“° — . 

The Vermont State Methodist Educational meeting at 
Montpelier, the 21st inst., will be important in many respects. 
It will unite the Methodists of that State on a vital question. 
Their educational work demands the consideration and sup- 
port of all our members. Let every church be represented, 
the Seminary put om a fine foundation, and measures be de- 
vised, at least prospectively, for making a Central Vermont 
College on the beautiful hills and plains that adjoin the Sem- 


inary grounds. Mma oe Oe no ha 


The Springsield Republican found fault with the Republican 
Convention, for its timidity on every live subject, — Prohibi- 
tion, Labor, Cuba, Alabama, Canada, and everything else. 
Tue Heravp complained of it for its silence on one subject only, 
for which the Republican condemns us.g4Which is the most of 





a fault-finder? Does it wish for a monopoly of this depart- 
ment? Tue Heracp found fault with*the party for declar- 
ing itself neutral on a vital State issue of the first importance, 
and which was first too in the thoughts of every member of 
that Convention. It had only one topic before it, and two 
sides. Does The Republican condemn it for a similar reason, 
or only because it liked pluck and did not care much on which 
side it was exhibited ? 

The Sub-committee on the Book Concern is called together. 
It consists of Rev. Messrs. Pike of New Hampshire, Van- 
Cleve of New Jersey, and Irwin of Central New York. It will 
probably report to the General Committee which meets at Cin- 
cinnati in November. A full report of the alleged frauds will 
not be made till then. According to The Advocate, these are 
said to have been made in the purchase of paper, the Concern 
paying higher than the market rates, and that difference 
sometimes going as commission to other parties than those 
from whom the goods were purchased. It is also said that 
frauds have been found in the binding department, even, it is 
thought, to the taking of money for orders that were never 
filled. Zhe Advocate compliments the book agents, and espe- 
cially commends Rev. Dr. Lanahan for his faithfulness and 
sagacity in prosecuting these investigations. We trust that a 
full research and report will be made. The Church and the 
public will be satisfied with nothing less. 








A visit to Child’s picture store always rewards one for the 
time spent. We notice among other artistic curiosities, a 
family coat of arms executed in beautiful style by Chas. W. 
Raisbeck. As Mr. Raisbeck is one of the best heraldic schol- 
ars in the city, his work is executed with exact fidelity to the 
rules of that mystery. This lordly toy is worth seeing and 
worth having. Bierstadt’s painting of Nevada mountains, 
which attracted such attention in London, Paris, and Berlin, 
was put up for exhibition last week. It is a beautiful produc- 
tion and should be examined by all lovers of art. 

am > Seceietotiee 

But few photograph artists in the country are equal and none 
superior to Mr. H. G. Smith, Studio Buildings, Tremont St. 
His copies of Rogers’ statues are very soft and delicate. His 
copy of Carter’s “ Rat-catcher” is almost indistinguishable 
from the original. Every several hair on the anxious dog, is 
brought out. Two of his last and best essays are Holman 
Hunt’s “ Christ in the Temple,” and a “ Jerome,” — the latte, 
an old man meditating on a skull. It is sad and stern as death 
and eternity. “ Christ Found in the Temple ” is full of the pre- 
raphaelite touches of this master of that school. The boy is 
turning from the doctors to his mother and not seeing her in 
the rapt out-look of his eyes. His robe is embrordered 
slightly. The varied countenances of the rabbis are very ex- 
pressive. Some are wrinkled with age, all full of learning 
and sobriety. The two pictures are almost as perfect as the 
best steel engravings and not one twentieth the price. They 
should be in every portfolio. 





We call special attention to the advertisement of a “ Fruit 
Farm,” in another column. 


MOTES, 

A city minister who lately preached against the Prohibitory 
Law and the State Constabulary, has received an elegant 
buggy, horse, harness, and “ fixings.” Who gave it to him 
and why? Many whisperings are about as to where it came 
from. That equipage would hardly answer to make pastoral 
calls on the families of drunkards. Lead us not into tempta- 
tion. 





A correspondent in The Liberal Christian thinks the vote 
op Lay Delegation “ pretty truly represents the whole number 
of active, working Methodists in the country.” Will The New 
York Advocate accept this view as true? Do all that neglected 
to vote “ hang loosely on the skirts of the Church?” It says: 
“The real believers are very few.” If so, then the real be- 
lievers in this case are two to one in favor of Lay Representa- 
tion. We hardly accept this correspondent as authority ; and 
yet his views are not much worse than those that assert that 
a quarter of a million of votes are too small to be considered 
of any importance, or as Dr. Curry puts it in a personal arti- 
cle, in capital letters, ‘‘ My position is, that raz Pzor_ie HAVE 
NOT VOTED SUFFICIENTLY TO INDICATE ANYTHING.” 

The Springfield Republican gives us this information : — 

** The bane of the Christian Church, ever since the quarrel between Peter 
and the Jews about circumcision, has been the undué prominence given to 
intellectual opinions as a test of religious character.” 

Will it please inform us when Peter and the Jews quarrelled 
about circumcision. Our Bible is silent on that interesting 
subject. Its “intellectual opinions,” if this be a specimen, 
will be found “ a test” of rather a poor “ religious character.” 

A. young woman was admitted to the Freshman class of 
Bates College, in Maine, last week. Her preparation for col- 
lege was remarkably good. She had read in Greek five books 
of the Anabasis, three of Homer and four of the Odyssey ; 
in Latin nine books of the neid, seven of Cicero, five of the 
Bucolics, one of Cesar, several of Sallust, four of Ovid, three 


of Horace, and half a book of Livy, together with a fine prep- 
aration in mathematics. 


This is three times as much as is required of a young man to 
enter college. Are the girls to prove their equality with the 
boys by carrying thrice the weight in the same race? The 
ladies in our seminaries should take the classical and college 
preparatory course. All their degrees as from female colleges 
are worth far less than the training this young lady has re- 
ceived. Compare it with,the frivolous studies most pursue, 
and see how far ahead it is. 





Mr. Loring says, the Harvard crew neither drank spirits 
nor smoked, in their training for the race, all feeling satisfied, 
— Mr. Simmons from actual trial,—that both tobacco and 
ale injured the physical condition. They drank water, milk, 
and tea. ‘Is it wise, in that greater race that everybody is 
running for a livelihood here, and for immortal life hereafter, 
to do otherwise than these lads in their little rivalry? Why 
should society allow that which ruins it, to flourish ? 


Two good notes and comments on the difference between 
baptism and immersion, are found in Dr. Hodges’ Commen- 
tary :— 

“In 1 Corinthians x. 1, 2, the Israelites are said to have been ‘ baptized 
unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea.’ Compare Exodus xiv. 19-31. But 
the Egyptians, who were i d, were not bap d; and the Israelites 
who were,baptized, were not immersed. In 1 Peter iii. 20, 21, it is said that 
baptism was the antitype of the salvation of the eight souls in the ark. 
Yet the very gist of their salvation consisted in their not being immersed.” 


PERSONAL, 


A Mernopist Hovsenoip. — Rev. J. B. McFerrin, of 
the Church South, has lately published a history of the 
Church in Tennessee. In its dedication to his mother, he 
thus relates his family’s Methodist history : — 

“ We were not born in the Methodist Church, but in another branch of 
the great family of Christ ;, yet through the instrumentality of the Metho- 
dists we were brought to a knowledge of sin and led to Jesus, who gave us 
repentance and remission. It was a happy day when you and my father 
and your eldest son all together united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Since that, you have lived to see your husband, three sons, two 
grandsons, a son in law and two grand by marriage, Methodist preach- 
ers. More than this: you havea large posterity, all of whom, this day, 
are b of the Methodist Church. Of more than ninety souls of 
your own posterity and those connected therewith by marriage, perhaps 
there is not more than one who is not in the same Chureh with yourself.”’ 


The Commission appointed to confer with a commission of 
the A. M. E. Church, meets at Philadelphia. This is a very 
important meeting. We trust it will initiate measures for 
reaching all the other Methodist bodies. It has power of con- 
ference with them. It should see that these powers are car- 
ried out. 


Rev. J. O. Peck, at the Framingham Temperance meeting, 
gave a powerful speech, in which he made these declara- 
tions : — 

“We are moved to unutterable sympathy for the widows and orphans 
and childless parents of our late war; but the widows and orphans and 
weeping parents of the scourge of alcohol are equaled in number, and worse 
in condition ; yet who ever reads an article sympathizing with them, in any 
of the anti-Prohibitory journals of the day’? 

.“* 100,000 men and women were sent to prison in 1868 (by accurate sta- 
tistics), 200,000 children to the poor-house, and 200,000 more into the 
street, to graduate in the higher ranks of criminals, 300 murders, 400 sui- 
cides, and 60 acres of drunkards’ graves filled — all caused by intemperance ; 
and yet we are asked to license the continuance of this pauperism, crime, 
and death. 

“‘ Men are alarmed at the immense debt incurred to save the nation, who 
never ponder the waste of money in the traffic of ardent spirits. The retail 
liquor sales for one year in this republic were $1,483,361,865 ; but little less 
than the total value ofthe railroads and equip ln the U. 8. ($1,654,- 
491,789); more than ten times ali the church property of the country in 
1860 ($147,398,541), and two years of which would pay off the entire na- 
tional debt! All this worse than thrown away! Yet men ask you, fellow 
citizens, to license this more neath oe arhnachewes of the national 
wealth.” 


Rev. Mr. Stratton, of Worcester, declined to pray for the 
Labor Convention until they refused to endorse the speech 
of their Chairman in favor of paying the national debt in 
greenbacks. After his conscience was satisfied, and prayer 
made, they passed a vote of thanks for its appropriateness, 
and then adopted the Chairman’s views on greenbacks and 
the national debt. Thanks to a minister for his prayer, is an 
improvement on the old remark. It was not only the most 
eloquent prayer ever addressed to an audience, but the audi- 
ence acknowledged it to be such. * Less of compliment, and 
more agreement with the intent of the prayer, would have 
been more consistent with propriety and probity. 

Rev. Dr. Angell, of Vermont University, is invited to the 
Presidency of Michigan University. It is an excellent selec- 
tion. Rev. Dr. Cocker is invited to the Chair of Moral Phi- 
losophy. He is the author of a forthcoming treatise on The- 
ology, and late pastor of the Methodist Church at Ann Ar- 
bor, and now of the Central Church in Detroit. He is finely 
qualified for the Chair. We trust he will accept, 


Rey. J. D. Fulton lectures to-night, at Tremont Temple, on 


What Next? It is a good title and a good speech, new and 
racy. The Temple should be filled. 

Rev. E. Chenery, M. D., having considerably improved in 
his health, has disposed of his situation in Cambridge, and 
gone South to labor this winter, with the hope that he may 
be able to reénter the regular work of the ministry next spring. 
His place of destination is Greenville, 5. C., but his family 
will remain at Cambridgeport. 

Prof. Moore, formerly Principal of Bakersfield Academy, 
will soon leave for South Carolina, to take charge of the Nor- 
mal Department of Claflin University, at Orangeburg, S. C. 

Rev. Mr. Conner’s society have dropped the name of Uni- 
versalists and the Winchester Confession. He reports having 
married 48, buried 32, and preached 131 times the past year. 
He does not say how many have been converted under his 
preaching. He has practically joined the left wing of Free. 
Religionists, and is to-day the most popular preacher of that 
school in this city, and not very popular at that. 


Mr. B. F. Paine, of Dock Square, and the Congregational 
Church, Brighton, sent us a box of Flemish Beauties, which 
looked good enough to eat and were found to be as good as 
they looked. ee though this fayor 
was a little intemperate. 
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The Methovist Church. 


—_—o—- 
MAINE. 


CHARLESTON CAMP-MEETING. 


The Secretary, E. R. Thorndike, writes: “This meeting 
commenced Sept. 13th, and closed the 18th. Each day was Sep- 
tember’s best. Works were more manifest than faith, on Mon- 
day. The fruits were soon visible in our new homes, that en- 
closed a pleasant area for worship, well shaded with tall trees 
native of growth, deciduous and evergreen. When the sound 
of axe and hammer had ceased, prayer was heard, imploring 
help, and seeking salvation. When our Presiding Elder ex- 
pressed his belief that we should receive it, none doubted ; and 
when we heard shouts of victory and praise from almost every 
tent in their meetings of Tuesday morning, we knew God was 
with us. Our first sermon spoke of man as deceived, the Gospel 
alone able to undeceive. At its close a majority of the Church 
present came to the altar to seek a deeper work of grace. 
Whenever the invitation was repeated, many came, appearing 
penitent and consecrated. Among those that came to find 
Jesus, for the first time, were six middle-aged persons, 
from one neighborhood. Much of the preaching was at- 
tended with close attention and resulted in doing good, and 
will, in all our charges represented. An excellent and timely 
sermon was preached from the words “‘ Mighty to save.” 
Another upon “ The Use and Abuse of Grace.” Earnest and 
moving exhortations followed almost every sermon. The 
most noticeable among these, were those given by “ Camp- 
meeting John,” who was attending his two hundred and 
seventh meeting. He said some thought he was trying to 
see how many he could attend. He asked them if they were 
trying to see how many meals they could eat. He came be- 
cause hungry for the bread of life. It was just as sweet in 
the forest of Maine, as at Round Lake, and off of the same 
loaf. Our social meetings were very interesting and pro- 
ductive of much good. At one meeting a hundred and 
eighteen stood up for Christ, near a third of whom testified 
that the blood of Jesus cleanseth from all sin. An elderly 
sister had kept the treasure in the earthen vessel, forty-five 
years— some time before death. — We have never witnessed 
so much seeking for the higher life at our former meetings, 
nor heard so many strong, convicting testimonies in favor of 
purity of heart. God is raising up an army in East Maine, 
and we are strengthened to believe He will fight our battles 
and give us victory through the day, and everlasting triumph 
at eve. 





ROCKLAND DISTRICT. , 


The Rockland District Camp-meeting, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. C. B. Dunn, was held on its old grounds in 
Windsor, commencing September 6, and closing Septem- 
ber 11. 

The meeting was one of the best ever held on these grounds. 
The presence and power of God were manifested in the open- 
ing services. And in each service the Church was made to 
see and feel the unlimited meaning of those words of Christ, 
“Lo! Lam with you alway.” The visible effect of the pres- 
ence and power of God was such, that one of long experience 
remarked, ‘‘ This is the most like the camp-meetings of thirty- 
five and forty years ago, of anything I have seen in a score 
of years.” The prayer-meetings in the tents were seasons of 
great spiritual refreshing, as well as the services at the 
stand. 

We numbered not Israel, and hence cannot report the 
number of conversions. But many who came upon the 
ground, laden like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, found the wicket gate, 
lost their burden, and returned to their homes praising 
God. 

The number of large tents was equal to that of any former 
year in the history of this meeting ; while small or family 
tents were not so numerous as in some former years. The 
number of persons in attendance was equal, if not in advance 
of that of former years. 

At a meeting of the Preachers and Tent Masters, it was 
voted to continue this meeting on this ground at least five 
years longer. In view of which decision the Committee 
having the care of the grounds, have arranged to make quite 
a number of improvements on the grounds before our next 
annual gathering. The expenses involved in such improve- 
ments are already provided for. 

Already two churches having no lots have selected for next 
year, and others have said, “We shall want lots.”’ 

Though we were exposed to the tornado of the night of 
the eighth, yet protected by the grand old forest, we found, 
“ whoso hearkeneth unto me” — unto God — “ shall dwell 
safely, and shall be quiet from fear of evil.” 


Potaxnp Camp-mEETING.— The Poland Camp-meeting 
ground is situated on the Grand Trunk Railroad, near the 
Empire Station, and is easy of access from almost any point 
on the Gardiner District. We have occupied this ground 12 
years, and Jast fall many of the brethren thought we had bé@- 
ter abandon this ground and make a general rally at some 
point on the Kennebec, but finally concluded to continue a 
meeting on the old ground, so we obtained an act of incorpor- 
ation from the Legislature, and early last spring organized 
under the act, chose a competent Committee who proceeded 
at once to make old Poland a permanent camp-ground. The 
Committee have laid out from two to fifteen hundred dollars 
in building a new set of buildings for cook-house and dining- 
hall superior to any in Maine, and I think, equal to any in 
New England. The ground has been greatly iniproved ; one 








or two wooden cottages were erected before the meeting, and 
many more will be before another year, and Poland Camp- 
meeting is now a fixture on Gardiner District. 

Under the management of the new and competent Com- 
mittee the whole thing has been revolutionized. In the first 
place they employed a police force from Lewiston, of men 
who knew their business and enjoyed doing it, and they suc- 
ceeded so well that although there has been but very little 
order in the past, yet the present year, during the entire week, 
the writer, present all the time, on and around the ground, did 
not hear, to his recollection, one profane, or one rowdy word 
during the week. Great credit is due to the Committee and 
police. 

The Committee conceived the idea of hanging a gate at the 
entrance to the ground, and charging an admittance fee of 
25 cents for each team that passed on to the ground. This 
scheme worked well, as the income from the gate was not 
less than 400 dollars, and then it kept the outside pressure 
at a good distance from the meeting, separating to a great ex- 
tent, the righteous from the wicked. 

The meeting commenced August 28d, under the direction 
of our long experienced and worthy Presiding Elder, Rev. A. 
Sanderson. The first religious service was held Monday 
evening with a prayer-meeting at the stand, when the key- 
note of full salvation was struck, and the meeting run on that 
line during the week. Tuesday a. m., preaching from the 
stand by Rev. George Briggs of Paris, from Col. iii. 2 and 3. 
“ Set your affections on things above,” etc. r. mM. preaching by 
P. Hoyt of Monmouth, from Gen. xxviii. 16, “ Surely the Lord 
is in this place and I knew itnot.” Evening, M. B. Cummings 
preached from Isa. xxxv. 10, “‘ Say ye to the righteous it shall 
be well with him.” Wednesday a. m., Bro. Hanscom, from East 
Maine Conference, preached from Rev. xxii. 17, ‘‘ And the 
Spirit and the Bride say Come,” etc. rv. m. J.C. Perry preached 
from John xix. 30, “It is finished.” The evening was rainy, 
and meetings were held in most of the tents, with much 
profit, Thursday morning T. J. True preached from James i. 
22, “‘ Be ye doers of the Word,” etc. v. m. Bro. Grovenor, of 
Rumford, preached from Galatians vi.7, “Be not deceived, 
for God is not mocked,” etc. In the evening Bro. J. Fair- 
banks preached. The text Ido not recollect, but the sermon 
would have done credit toa D. D. Friday morning Brother 
H. B. Mitchell preached from 1 Corinthians xv. 56, “‘ The 
sting of death is sin.” rv. m. Bro. C. A. King of Augusta, 
preached on the subject of Christian Perfection. Saturday 
A. M., AS. Ladd of Waterville, preached on the pleasantness 
of the way from earth to heaven. Pr. M. and evening the 
meetings were excellent, and it was evident to all that God 
was especially in the camp of Israel. Sunday was a beauti- 
ful day, and thousands were present who listened to a sermon 
in the morning, from Bro. J. Hawks, on the Immortality of 
the Soul. In the afternoon Rev. “‘ Camp-meeting John” Allen 
related his Christian experience to the edification, and (I think) 
profit of all present. In the evening a good sermon was 
preached by Bro. J. Gibson of Durham. Monday morning the 
meeting closed, and the disciples separated, feeling that they 
had been greatly strengthened to labor in the Master’s vine- 
yard. Revivals have sprung up on a number of charges al- 
ready, as the result of Poland Camp-meeting. 





VERMONT. 


The Springfield District Preachers’ Association met at 
Weston, Monday evening, Sept. 20th, and continued in session 
until Wednesday evening, Sept. 22d. 

An essay was read by C. P. Flanders on the “ Witness of 
the Spirit,” by L. C. Dickinson on the “ Personal Identity of 
Resurrection Bodily,” by J. Enright on “ Infant Baptism,” and 
by J. S. Barrows on the “ Pastoral Work.” 

Another excellent paper on the Pastoral Work was presented 
by Mrs. Barrows, who was requested to furnish a copy for 
publication. 

A clear and appreciative review of Bernard’s ‘‘ Progress of 
Doctrine in the New Testament,” was read by J. C. Watson 
Coxe. 

Sketches were presented by G. E. Chapman, C. Dingman, 
and A. L. Pratt. 

J. L. Smith ga've an extemporaneous address on the return 
of the Jews, and D. Wells gave some excellent advice to 
young preachers. 

Preaching Monday evening by A.C. Stevens. Wednesday 
afternoon by C. Dingman, Wednesday evening by J. C. Wat- 
son Coxe. 

Dr. Webster, of the South Carolina Mission Conference, 
was present during the meeting, and Tuesday evening he 
gave an interesting account of the Southern work. 

Praise is due to the pastor and to the people of Weston for 
the hospitality with which they welcomed the preachers ; espe- 
cially to the ladies of the society, for the generous table which 
they provided for their visitors at noon and in the evening, 
in the Town Hall. 

The Lord was present and the meeting was attended with 
much spiritual profit. 

The next meeting will be held at Windsor. 

Be.iows Fars, Sept. 28. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Centenary Cuurcn, Soutn Boston.— A fair for the ben- 
efit of this Society will commence in South Boston on the 
18th inst. It is to be hoped that liberal things will not only 
be devised but executed for this people, whose beautiful 
new church was demolished by the 8th of September tor- 
nado. See notice in Register. 





Tue Winturor Street Cuurcn, Roxpury. — The ladies 
of this society are making strenuous exertions in behalf of 
their fair, which will shortly take place. The church is very 
nearly completed, and will be one of the handsomest in the city. 


The Medford Church had a pleasant and profitable fruit 
festival last week. They will use its proceeds towards the 
beautifying of their church. 


STERLING CAMP-MEETING. 

An apology is due. The Secretary of this meeting has 
neglected to report it for Tuz Herap, on the supposition 
that some one else had the matter in charge, which was the 
fact last year, but as no report has as yet appeared, a very 
brief statement concerning it may be advisable even at this 
late day. 

The meeting was favored with excellent weather, only one 
service being interrupted by rain. It was under the direction 
of Rev. L. Crowell, Presiding Elder of Worcester District, 
to whose artless, skillful management, under God, its success 
was largely due. 

The preaching was not with “ enticing words of man’s wis- 
dom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power,” look- 
ing for immediate results, and they were realized in no small 
degree. 

There were some remarkable exhibitions of Divine power 
connected with the services at the stand. Ah, that was holy 
ground, angels hovered there, and seraphs flew with burning 
coals and made their,testimony with Jesus in the midst, “ Lo 
this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken away, 
and thy sin is purged.’’ 

The tent meetings were likewise seasons of tender interest, 
and tearful endeavor te win souls to Jesus, and not a few were 
won. ° 

Of the love-feast Friday mogning, when the rising sun was 
streaming into the camp, how much might be said, and yet 
how far short of the reality our best words would necessarily 
fall. It was one of these scenes that must be witnessed to be 
appreciated, and that by one whose name is “ written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life.” 

Most of the people left on the morning trains, Saturday, 
while of those who remained till the noon trains, more than a 
hundred gathered in front of the stand, satchels, shawls, etc., 
in hand, on their way to the cars, for one more brief meeting. 
A few remarks were made, the invitation given, and several 
came forward for prayers. 

We bowed before God once more together, on the dear old 
spot, and after a season of very precious interest, we reluc- 
tantly departed singing, — 

“ Through grace we are determined 
To conquer though we die, 
And then away to Jesus 
On wings of love we'll fly. 
‘* Farewell to sin and sorrow, 
We bid you all adieu, 
O let us all prove faithful 
And on our way pursue.” 


An interesting ineident occurred in the cars on our journey 
homeward which it may not be amiss to relate here. 

We had been singing most of the way, and at length two 
brethren, recently converted, but chewers and smokers of 
tobacco, commenced singing the hymn having this chorus, ~ 

‘* For the Lion of Judah shall break every chain, 
Ané give us the victory again and again.’’ 

The writer interrupted one of them with the question, — 

“ When do you think He will break your tobacco chain?” 

He hung his head at once, unable to sing any more. At 
last he conferred a while with the other brother about it, both 
rising to their feet. After a little consultation they both threw 
their tobacco out of the window, @md one of them, having a 
pipe in his pocket, took that out, looked it over a moment, and 
then disposed of it in the same way. 

They then shook hands very heartily, and one of them fell 
upon his knees and implored Divine help to keep the vow, 
the whole constituting a very impressive scene. 

Since that time they have been singing that hymn with a 
modified chorus, which is an improvement : — 

“ For the Lion of Judah has broke every chain, 
And gives us the victory again and again.” 
A. Goup, Secretary. 





CONFERENCE VOTE. 





For. Against. Total. 

Colorado, .....cceseceneee Cece ccccccerecece 12 0 2 
Delaware. .....ssserees 37 1 38 
OTOGOD. oo cer eee cceecnetenereccnens . 8 13 46 
MevAdRe cc cccccccccccescscccvetscesceseeed 5 5 10 
East Genesee + 123 7 150 
Des Moines. .......+eecceeereeeeeeereen nnn 76 3 7 
Cincinnatl, ...cccccccccccccssccccescccccce 93 38 131 
CalGoemle. ...6 cer cceccscccccesevencessecs 67 oe) 86 
Central German... .se.cesecccecceeeceeencs 55 12 67 
DSW, «...00ccvecccevedcccvdvodebscedsbses 125 24 149 
TOWR. 2. oc cece eeeeeereeeeeeseresseeeeerees 82 8 90 
BRGRARs « «occ csvcessesenccrcccceccccceces 69 33 102 
BE We Eee 0 dseKdcanescceceesences ce 56 38 Ob 
Bertha. Othe. os 66000000 cccigcceccecsescecess 66 48 14 
Comtral Tlimols. .........0cscesscecsseeese 74 18 87 
Southeastern Indiana. ...........-cseeeeee 66 4 69 
Comtral Ohio. .... cee ceeeccescseeeserenes 64 39 93 
Southern Illinois. ........sscceeeseeesevee 87 16 108 
Michigan. .......+ssecesseeeceesseeccsecees 99 4 143 
Washington. ..... 6c cccecevecseeeeeeeececen 37 1 38 
N. W. German. .......0eeee ces ceeeceewets 62 2 70 
Upper Towe.......cscce-sscccecceesevees 1g 8 121 
WUIIOIIIR, 00000000 oo ccccs wr cvccccceccces ll 4 165 

1,007_—— - 400 2,007 
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The Christian AHorld. 
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MISSION FIELD. 
OUR MISSIONARY CAUSE. 

A leading missionary in the Southwest sends this important 
appeal : — 

I desire to talk with you a little about our missionary in- 
terests, especially to ask you a few questions. 

We learn that last November our Bishops were directed to 
send two men to India, and a number to China, and now, 
after trying an entire year, with all the zeal that ever charac- 
terizes our Bishops and Corresponding Secretaries in such 
work, they tell us that no suitable men can be found. And 
the conclusion is that as men fail in these missions, the work 
must run down for the want of missionaries. India at one 
time had twenty-one men in the field, while the present 
plan for next year will leave only fourteen there, —a loss 
of one third, while to keep pace with the demands of the 
work, there should have been an increase of more than one 
third. 

Now, the question I wish to ask is, why this cause thus 
languishes? Why are not young men as ready to go to 
India and China now as formerly? Are they really less self- 
sacrificing than they used to be? Is the Church, in these days 
of wonderful progress, getting to feel that the world is not our 
parish? If this be not the fact, then where does the difficulty 
lie? May it not be possible that there are many suitable young 
men in our Church, ready, or who would have been ready, to 
go to China and India to-day, could they have known that the 
Church wanted them? May it not be that our entire want 
of system in securing men for this work is one cause why 
no men gre ready for our foreign fields? Many young men, 
on entering Conference, have expressed a willingness to enter 
the foreign work. But what of it? They hoped for a time 
that the “ way might open,” and then settled down to the home 
work. 

Many young men in our theological schools have given 
their names as ready for this work. Some of them were 
fitted, and expected to go, but while they waited, others with 
no such training were sent out, and they finally settled down 
to the home work. Where then is the difficulty? Is it not 
a want of connection between the missionary authorities, and 
the men who feel called to this work? Would it bea difficult 
problem to cast about and ascertain about how many men 
our foreign mission will demand annually, and would it 
be difficult to invent some simple system by which a few 
young men of the right spirit could be found at our theolo- 
gical schools who will be ready in one, two, or three years, 
and thus secure the right men at the right time. The Mis- 
sionary Department of the Boston Theological Seminary, is 
an important move in the right direction, but if our mission- 
ary authorities do not connect themselves with it, will it not 
prove almost a failure ? 

Another question that I desire to ask is, Why does our 
missionary cause continue in debt? May not one important 
reason be found in the well known fact, that for three years 
past “debt” has been the chief battle cry of this cause. 
Debt has been the word of cheer sent abroad to our foreign 
missions, and debt has been written upon every banner sent 
to urge on the pastors in their collections. East, west, 
north, and south, debt has sounded in the ears of all. 

Now, is this the best word that this cause can use? Do 
the people delight in paying charitable debts? Would it not 
be better to leave this debt in the hands of the Lord, and take 
work as the battle cry for the future? Tell how India is 
throwing off the bands of caste and superstition, and rising 
to receive the Gospel. Tell also of China, on both sides of 
the globe, all ripe for the hggvest, and beseech the Church to 
push forward this work. Plead for waiting Spain, and en- 
slaved Italy, stretching out their hands for God’s liberty. 
Let the Church feel that we are fighting to redeem lost and 
dying men, not dying ourselves, and will not the debt soon 
disappear, and our entire cause become strong again ? 

Another thought. If the men ordered for India and China 
are not sent forward, will not the brethren in those fields be 
come disheartened, and will not their spirit be reflected to the 
Church so as to greatly injure our entire cause? What was 
the influence of the India Mission on our Missionary collec- 
tions, when the missions was well manned? and what will be 
the influence now, if the weakened force necessitates the giv. 
ing up of werk, which has cost so much toil and trial, until 
the men on the field become disheartened, and reflect their 
feeling to the Church ? 

If the men ordered for China and India, this year, are not 
sent, will it not result in much loss to our cause? Does not 
our success depend upon our keeping up our work and our 
interest in that work # Q. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
BAPTIST. 


A Missionary Iconocitast.— Mr. Van Meter, Baptist 
missionary to the Karens, was lately requested to break the 
vessels which have long been used in one of the village tem- 
ples for sacrifices to the spirits of the “dark world.” He 
was of course, only too glad to comply, and the ceremony 
was performed with due solemnity. This village is now a 
Christian community, and these once venerable vessels were 
the last relics of heathenism. 


We are glad to learn that at the Bethel Church, Boston, 

there is considerable religious interest. Rev. Mr. Peacock 

will continue to supply them until the first of November, 

when Brother Cook, the pastor elect, will commence his la- 

bors. Several very interesting cases of conversion have 

qeoenet recently, and new cases of inquiry are frequent. — 
ra. 





The Central Baptist says : “ Not more than two dozen Bap- 
tist ministers in Missouri are wholly given to preaching. Not 
more than two dozen out of 700 Baptist churches in Missouri 
have service every Sunday. 





EPISCOPAL. 


Aw Episcopat Lisrary. — Bishop Coxe intends giving his 
valuable private library, consisting of several thousand vol- 
umes, to the diocese, under certain conditions, as the nucleus 
of an Episcopal library for the use of the Bishops of Western 
New York forever. The Bishop has gone to Europe with his 
family. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church has in Philadelphia 65 
churches (an increase of four in the ecclesiastical year) ; 15,- 
676 communicants (an increase of 1,160); 24,462 Sunday 
scholars (increase 1,460). The contributions amount to 
$434,396. The whole di bers 20,196 b 


A disgraceful quarrel has occurred in West Haven, Conn., 
between members of the Congregational and the Episcopal 
societies, in reference to their respective rights to the village 
green, on which their churches were built. Attempts were 
made to plough up the green, to cure salt hay upon it; and 
the hay was burned and a revolver drawn. 





Cuurcnu Sratistics. — The Protestant Episcopal Church 
Almanac for 1869 gives the following summary of that Church 
in this country: Bishops, 47; priests and deacons, 2,687 ; 
parishes, 2,472; baptisms, 35,702; confirmations, 21,968 ; 
number of communicants, 194,692; Sunday scholars, 194,- 
046 ; contributions, $4,457,888. The oldest Bishops are Rev. 
B. B. Smith, of Kentucky, and Rev. C. P. Mclivaine, of Ohio, 
both consecrated in 1832. 


A Srep in toe Ricut Direction. — The living of Red- 
bourne, England, which is worth nearly £300 a year, is about 
to become vacant. It is in the gift of the Duke of St. Albans, 
who, instead of exercising the patronage himself, has re- 
quested the parishoners to choose their own minister. In his 
letter to a gentleman in the parish, asking him to convenea 
meeting on the subject, the duke says: “I feel that if the 
laity generally had more voice in the selection of their min- 
isters, it would immensely strengthen the hands, and materi- 
ally increase the usefulness of the clergy of the Church of 
England.” A meeting was held, the offer accepted, and a 
vote of thanks passed to the duke for his liberality. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


The Roman Catholics of St. Paul, Minnesota, have been 
making an effort to get a division of the common school fund 
in order to establish separate schools of their own. The 
Board of Education has rejected the petition. 


Dr. Alemany, the Roman Catholic Archbishop ef Cali- 
fornia, claims the exclusive control of the Sunday religious 
services of the Roman Catholic children in the Industrial 
School at San Francisco, with the right to send a clergyman 
to say Mass for them on Sundays. He claims that two thirds 
of the children are Catholics, and that every Catholic is 
“‘ most strictly bound to assist at the holy sacrifice of the mass 
on Sundays.’’ The Protestant clergy oppose it, on the ground 
that the present religious services are ‘ broadly liberal,” and 
that the would convert the whole into a Roman 
Catholic institution. Aljso that the Catholic parents and 
ple having neglected the children, the State should give 
a liberal culture. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ComMEMORATION OF JoHN Huss.—A telegram from 
Prague announces the commencement of exercises in that 
city commemorative of the five hundredth birthday of John 
Huss. It is added that the proceedings have more of a politi- 
cal than religious significance. This is not surprising: John 
Huss was a warm-hearted Bohemian patriot, as well as a noble 
Christian martyr, and his countrymen to-day, alienated from 
him for the most part in religious sympathies, can best ap- 
preciate his merits in the character of a devoted lover of his 
country. 

But they cannot revive the memory of the patriot without 
reviving the memory of the martyr. It was his Christianity 
that made him what he was in both respects. One t do 
justice to his character without recognizing this fact, and it 
may be that those who begin by studying him in one sphere, 
will be led to properly estimate his eminence and merit in the 
other. 

It is quite significant that at Prague, in the heart of a 
Roman Catholic country, five centuries should have 
away before the just claims of John Huss could be publicly 
recognized by his countrymen. His influence is not dead. 
It may be that the name of the martyr shall yet be to mil- 
lions a watch-word, not only of patriotism, but of religion. 
A purer minded man perhaps never breathed, nor one whose 
life is more replete with instruction. 











Tue Leaven or Union at Work. — The question of in- 
tercommunion between the Lutherans and the Reformed, 
which is beginning to be agitated in Wurtemberg, comes up 
in this country in the shape of intercourse between the Luth- 
erans and German Reformed. ‘I'he Lutheran Synod of Penn- 
sylvania, at its late meeting, received a delegate from their 
German Reformed brethren, and in turn sectene a dele- 
gate to represent them before the German Retormed Synod. 
Some opposition is made to this fraternal interchange, and 
the German paper, ‘Lehre und Wehre,” commenting on the 
circumstances, says : “‘ This we simple-hearted German Luth- 
erans call Unionism. It may, indeed, be un-American not to 
imitate such a practice.” But the growing numbers in favor 
of this brotherly intercource and recognition are net dis- 
heartened, and look for the rapid decrease of those who frown 
upon the good work. 


The Missionary Unidh, organized less than sixty years 
ago, now sustains 101 American and 423 native laborers, 
with 414 churches, to which 1,529 have been added in the 
year. 


The Central Baptist says: “ Not more than two dozen Bap- 
tist ministers in Missouri live of the Gospel, and are wholly 
given to preaching. Not more than two dozen Baptist 
— in Missouri out of 700 have meetings every Sun- 

ay ! ” 


The Waldenses, or Vaudois, employ seventy-eight Evan- 
gelists in Italy, of whom twenty-five are ordained ministers. 


They have gathered two thousand communicants at thirty- 
two mission stations. They receive about twenty-five thous- 
and dollars yearly from Great Britain and the United States. 


Work has been commenced on the new Theological Sem- 
inary to be connected with Yale College. The building will 
be 164 feet in length by 46,in width, and will cost in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. It is on the corner of Elm and 
College streets. 


A Protestant Church in Venice received 26 new members 
on Easter Sunday ; and on the same day thirty were received 
to a new church in Messina, Sicily. Ata late Bible Society 
meeting held in Naples, it was reported that 350,000 copies of 
the Scriptures had been distributed. 


Deatu tn THE Potrrt.—On Sabbath morning, August 8, 
Rev. W. 8. Harker, pastor of the Troy (Ind.) church, Pres- 
bytery, of Fort Wayne, was preaching to his people with un- 
usual fervor. Near the close of the sermon he fell back into 
a seat and asked for air. He was quickly carried out of the 
house, and soon after fell asleep in Jesus. While being 
carried through the congregation he exclaimed: “O my 

ople! my people! O sinners, repent and come to Jesus.” 

he whole community is deeply affected by this sudden 
death, and his beloved church is overwhelmed with grief. 
Brother Harker was forty-one years of age, and had been 
preaching nineteen years. About two years ago he came to 
us from the M. E. Church, and this was his first charge as a 
Presbyterian minister. He was an earnest Christian and an 
untiring worker, and well does the Rev. W. J. Essick, who 
sends this intelligence, quote : ‘Thy saints in all this glori- 
ous war shall conquer though they die.” — Evangelist. 








Lap Delegation. 
ee 
Rev. L. D. Bentley has a word on — 
“ DEAD LOCK.” 


Allow me the use of a little space in Taz HeRaxp, to reply 
to Dr. Whedon’s “dead lock.” I am astonished that a man> 
holding the position he does, should have written so ungen 
tlemanly, unchristian, and incorrect. 

The action of the Lay Delegationists has not been “ rapid,” 
or “tranquil,” nor has the vote been “ overwhelmingly affirm- 
ative,” especially if you deduct “ three fifths,” the estimate for 
the women voting. Even without that deduction it is not so; 
not one half, and probably not one third of those entitled to 
vote have voted. 

He says “ Uur laity have discussed the question in a per- 
fectly cordial and loyal spirit.” I think differently. They have 
spoken but very little, but the preachers have said much. 
Ong prominent editor told me that if Lay Delegation was not 
granted, there would be such agitation in the Church as had 
not been seen in twenty-five years, and the Doctor says if it 
is not granted “ there will be such a time of trouble as has 
not been since the foundations of American Methodism were 
laid.” What is this but rebellion, and of the same nature of 
the traitors to the Union? They demanded that the voting 
on one question should be as they wished or they would 
break up the Government. Suppose the last General Con- 
ference did promise (which I deny) that Lay Delegation 
should be granted when a majority of the laity voting should 
ask for it. Had they any shadow of right to bind their suc- 
cessors in office to vote as they wished? The idea is absurd, 
Doctor, and you know it. Neither had they any right to 
dictate the way members of the Annual Conferences should 
vote. 

If the “dead lock ” power is “ wise,” as the Doctor admits, 
why attempt to prevent its use? Why learn the people to be 
“indignant at that one fourth,”’ for using a power wisely be- 
stowed, and religiously exercised? Why call it a “breach of 
faith” in them to do that which they have a right to do, and 
no doubt in my mind will be a duty? What right has he to 
say “the people, forsooth, are being cheated of their rights 
by the faithless priests?’’ The cheat, and faithless priests, 
are on the other side. They promised to keep our rules, not 
to mend them ; to promote harmony, not discord. Is it pos- 
sible that a D. D. and LL. D. has written such a string of 
misrepresentations and charges against those that differ with 
him? A veto power is wisely conferred, the Church expects 
that power to be honestly used, but if men should use it, they 
will “ cheat” the Church, and be “ faithless priests.” Where 
in the Word of God, or in the privileges given by the Church 
to its members, have they ample color of right to “shake and 
break it to its foundations ?’”” What if a given number shall do 
wrong, as the Doctor says they will if they vote against Lay 
Delegation; shall that be a sufficient cause to push the 
Church on to “ the rock on which she” will split?’ The privi- 
lege the Doctor has so graciously granted to those who can- 
not conscientiously vote for Lay Delegation, is so mean and 
cowardly, that he who shall accept of it is unworthy of any 
trust whatever. Finally, the “unscrupulous” and “ self- 
willed ” Dr. Bond, has found a peer, as it seems to me. If “a 
majority of votes is always held to decide the question,” why 
the present commotion? I expect to vote against Lay Delega- 
gation, if I have an opportunity, but I shall not be a “ faith- 
lef” priest, or cheat the people by that act, or cause others 
to be “ justly indignant,” or tie others “ to a breach of faith.” 
There cannot be any breach of faith, from the fact that the 
party that promised is dead. The General Conference of ’68 
is no more. It can never act again. 

As for the announcement of “a special issue” with those 
who may cause a “ dead lock,” let it be bound up with the 
other unkind and wicked suggestions, statements, and prophe- 
cies, with which his article abounds, and let those found act- 
ing with the minority try to keep them all out of their mind 





as they read his comments upon the Holy Scriptures. 
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@ur Social Meeting. 


—_~ 


Our meeting has been postponed of late to allow other 
meetings of Camp and Lay Representation each a hearing. All 
will be glad to resume them. A lay brother properly opens 
with — 

A WORD TO OUR MINISTERS. 


Make your sermons so plain and direct that the smallest 
child can understand them. Do not always preach to your 
audience as if they were Professors and Doctors of Divinity, 
and you were striving to show that you were learned as they 
in the Gospel. A plain, practical sermon with illustrations 
drawn from the every day-life of your hearers will do more good 
than a dozen sermons prepared to deliver before some uni- 
versity. Do not weary your hearers with long sermons spun 
out to fill up the time, but have the word crisp and compact. 
Let your hearers see that you are in earnest but do not raise 
the roof. 

Don’t forget the children ; have something for them in your 
sermon. 

Preach as Christ preached, and your success will be sure, 
your reward speedy. One or rour Haarers. 


A brother asks a question or two. We especially approve 
of his last query, and hope that its suggestion will be carried 
out. 

WHY 1s 1Tt 


Why is it, that the Hamilton, Martha’s Vineyard, and Yar- 
mouth Camp-meetings are held at the same time? This ques- 
tion is asked frequently by preachers and people, and without 
any satisfactory answer. It certainly looks Tike a “ contrived 
plan.” There are many, among both the preachers and peo 
ple, who would go to more than one, but coming as they do, 
at the same time, they cannot do so, save at great loss. For 
what real good can it be for any one to go to Hamilton for a 
day or two, and the same at Yarmouth and the Vineyard ? 
before one can become fairly interested, so as to be profited, 
the time arrives for him to leave for another, if he purposes to 
visit more than one. : 

Why is it that Methodist books and periodicals are not 
allowed to be sold at all our camp-meetings? Would not 
Bramwell, Carvosso, Hester Ann Rogers, and the like, greatly 
promote personal piety, rather than the Ledger and the dailies, 
which are often found on the tables in the cottages, and not 
unfrequently in the Society tents? a Book-store should be 
established in connection with each of our encampments, 
where Bibles, Hymn-books, and books of the general cata- 
logue, the tendency of which would be to promote all those 
interests for which the meeting is designed, should be sold. 

B. 


Rev. W. F. Lacount has a good short word on — 
“MARK THE MBN WHO SIGH AND CRY.” 


“Yes,” says the world, “spot these sighing, crying hypo- 
critcs, who turn from worldly pleasures, and bemoan the lost 
condition of all but these self-made saints. Ah! see religion 
personified in the woeful face and weeping eyes; come and 
sze what a happy thing it is to be a saint, see how inviting 
this narrow way is. Here is room enough to sigh and cry.’ 
That spirit led the wicked to mock at the tears and sighs and 
cries of the Son of God in agony. That spirit went by the 
cross where holiest love hung crucified. That spirit mocked 
at the tears of divine compassion. “Come,” says the lover 
of sin, “walk in ‘Broad Way,’ see the smiles dancing on 
those sunny faces, see joy leap from the sparkling eye, hear 
the rich, ringing laugh, pleasant as the sound of ‘laughing 
waters.’ Ah! here is joy without atear.” Such contrasts 
may have been made by those corrupt priests who turned 
from God. Allured by the pleasures of sin, they had forsaken 
God, and turned their back on God’s holy altar. They had 
deified the basest passions of hearts from which God had long 
since departed. ‘Their sweetest pleasure was the darkest 
crime. Think you that these sinners failed to laugh at, and 
mock when the tears and sighs of these men of God were 
in their thoughts and on their tongues? These God-for- 
saken priests may have “fared sumptuously every day.” 
How merry they may have made themselves, over those 
holy men who moistened their daily bread by falling tears. 
How obstinate and foolish are these men. “ God has for- 
saken the earth they say.” Ah! they did not know of the 
soul com/fort the faithful found in sorrowful communings with 
God. Not for themselves did the noble men weep ; that were 
a weakness. They did sometimes weep tears of joy when 
they were comforted. But the eyes of Him who never sleeps 
were on them, eyes of love marked all their fidelity, God saw 
their tears. He heard their cries. He saw the hatred, 
and heard the mockery of those who loathed all but sin. 
Angels looked on in wonder and admiration, and oft minis- 
tered unto them with unseen hands. God saw the backs of 
those who had forsaken Him, whose faces were turned to 
follow sin. But He found delight in those whose faces, turned 
to Him, wore marks of deep sorrow. Long had He heard their 
sighs and cries? Now Ged's time has come to vindicate His 
servants. ‘ Go,” said God to the angel waiting the call, “ go 
set a mark on all the men who sigh and cry for all the abom- 
inations which are dgpe in the midst ot Jerusalem.” All 
God’s angels knew these men. Sighs and cries and tears 
prevail. ‘‘ Go after him,” said God to another, “and smite 
all who have not the mark.” It was done, and the morning 
broke on a city of men dead and damned. Only those who 
sighed and cried remained alive. 


A brother writes concerning — 


NEW YORK AND ITS SABBATHS. 


_ Why is there a continual violation of the Sabbath in our 
city ? If the clergy can, by a united effort, prevent a violation of 
the Sabbath with a great military display, why can they not 
unite to save it from other, if not greater violations? Why 
is Mr. Fisk permitted to disturb its quiet with his trains, his 
bells, and his whistles ? with no other rebuke than from such 
as are embraced in a sentence or a paragraph in a sermon? 
Why do they not unite to prevent the sale of fish, milk, veg- 
etables, etc., on the Sabbath morning? Are they ignorant ot 
the fact, that this permission covers, and was intended to 
cover the sale of liquors? Do they not know that there are 
more drunkards on the Sabbath than on any other day of the 
week? Are they aware of the fact, that with such a protest 
against these evils, as in the case alluded to, our City Govern- 
ment would not dare to be inactive or silent? We commend 
this subject to their notice, and entreat them to make the ex- 





A brother asks a question : — 


Your correspondent, “H. W. W.,” in an article on the 
British Conference in your issue of Sept. 2d, says : — 

“Lam surprised their sermons have in them so little of a 
broad, philosophical spirit, set on fire by the Holy Ghost ;” 
yet in the same article he says, “Dr. Jobson, the President, 
has a quite red face and small brain, and the last time he 
preached, numbers were forward for prayers, seeking forgive- 
ness of sins in the presence of thousands.” 

Will the good brother please explain to minds unsophisti- 
cated how these two statements hang together? Is the /arge 
brain and broad philosophy of our Conference preachers a bin- 
derance to the work, or why do we never witness such scenes 
at a session of the N. E. Conference ? 











Che Farm and Garden. 


ot 
Prepared for Zion’s Hznatp, by Jauus F. 0. Hrpz. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s Hunan. 
Work ror THe Season. — Poratogs should be dug soon 
as convenient. 


PLovuGHine should be done this fall if possible. Plough 
potato land as soon after the crop is secured as possible. 


Pears should be picked before they become ripe, for such 
fruit, if allowed to ripen on the trees, suffers in quality. 


Fiowers that have been bedded out, and are wanted for 
winter-blooming, should be taken up before there is danger of 
a frost. 


Grapes should be allowed to fully mature on the vines, if 
the weather will permit. They never improve after being 
picked. 


Cexery should now be earthed up so that it may be well 
blanched before the time comes to dig it. 


Apvp.es should be picked soon. Save all the wind-falls for 
cider. Cider vinegar is scarce and in demand. 


Porators. — The crop this season is good in some locali- 
ties, and rather light in others. In some sections of country 
the tubers have rotted badly, while in others the disease has 
scarcely made its appearance. All the old theories concerning 
potato rot have been destroyed this year, and the whole sub- 
ject is shroudedin mystery. Varieties that for two or three 
years have been wet and soggy, have been very fine for table 
use this year. In some fields they have rotted some before 
they were dug, and little or none after, while in other fields 
the opposite has been true, and many have been lost in the 
cellar. The subject of potato culture has been attracting a 
great deal of attention during the past three or four years, 
and many new varieties have been introduced, some of which 
will prove of great value to the country, while other have 
failed to meet the expectations of purchasers. We have 
tested several of the new ones and will give our opinion of 
them in a future issue. Some of them are the Early Rose, 
King of the Earlies, Breese’s Prolific, Climax, Early Prince, 
Worcester Seedling, Western Star, Apple, London White, and 
some others. 

If any of our readers have had any experience with any of 
the new sorts we shall be glad to receive information, because 
there is now a great desire to know how the newer varieties 
have succeeded, and what is thought of their quality. @Per- 
sons in writing will please give, among other facts, the kind of 
soil, and time of planting. 

Potatoes are expected to be of better quality on new land, 
than on old, worn out soils. 


Rectarmine Meapows. — The most profitable labor a 
farmer can engage in, after the haying season is over, is to 
plough and drain low or meadow lands, manure them, and seed 
down to grass. Full remuneration for cost and labor is often 
received in the grass crop the succeeding season. For sev- 
eral years we have been engaged in this work, and have 
found no kind of labor upon the farm pay so promptly and 

merously as this. Last year we had a small piece of mea- 
he. one and a half acres, which had lain for many years 
worthless; it was full of hassocks, rushes, wire-grass stumps, and 
rocks —a miserable waste. We put three men intoit, witha 
yoke of heavy oxen, in September, and before the month was 
out it was drained, pulverized, seeded, and made as mellow 
and level as a prairie. ‘This year, in July, we cut the heaviest 
swath of timothy on that meadow, of any upon the farm. 
Farmers, your neglected lowlands are the best part of your 
farms; do not allow them to remain the home of tadpoles 
and bull-frogs; with proper care, they wili fill your barns 
with the‘rich grasses of the uplands. — Boston Journal of Chem- 
istry. 


Picking Winter Aprries.— There is some difference of 
opinion among fruit growers as to the best time to pick ap- 
ples. If they are to be sent on a voyage to sea, it is the prac- 
tice to pick them quite early, in some instances before they 
are fully grown. If they are intended for home use or a near 
market, they may be left longer on the tree. These will, of 
course, be higher flavored than those picked very early. 
There are some advantages, however, in picking apples in good 
season. They usually keep better when so picked, more of a 
crop is secured, for it often happens, at this season of the year, 
that we have high winds and much of the fruit is blown down 
and injured, so that it will not keep. When the fruit is gath- 
ered it should be placed in clean barrels, and the barrels 
placed in a cool, dry place, where they should remain until 
there is danger of freezing, when they should be removed to 
a cool, dry cellar ; the colder the better, if they do not freeze. 
It is surprising to see what a difference there is between fruit 
kept in a cool cellar and that kept ina warm one. We have 
seen Hubbardston Nonsuch apples from such a cold cellar as 


good in March as they were in October or November. Great 
care should be had in picking apples, that they may not get 
bruised. They should always be picked with the stems on, 
and the same should be done with winter pears. In order to 
be sure to do this, the fruit should be turned over, when, if it 
is near maturity, it will readily part from the tree. 


J. S. C. writes as follows, concerning potatoes : — 


“‘Goopricu ” Potato. — The first week in June I planted 
one peck “Goodrich Potatoes,” on land 18 by feet, — 
104 hills. We commenced using them for the table the 
middle of August, though not fully ripe till the 1st of this 
month. Yesterday, 15th, finished digging. Realized from the 
peck seed, 10 bushels for the table, and one half bushel small. 
Several weigh 1 pound each. The largest is 12} inches in 
circumference. Like the Rose, it requires care to get them 
from the kettle, they are so “ mealy.” Baked, they are must 
excellent. 








Che Righteous Dead. 


—— 


Sister Janz W. PARKER died in this city, Aug. 16, 1869, aged 
66 years and 8 months. 

Sister Parker had been afflicted with lung diseases for twenty 
years. She bore her long exclusion from social and religieus priv- 
ileges with patience and composure. She was converted in her 
native place, — Goffstown, — when 15 years of age. She had been 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church about thirty years, at 
the time of her death. During the last four or five months of her 
stay with us, she was confined to her bed. We had frequent oppor- 
tunities of calling upon her, and always found her contiding iu the 
Saviour, and waiting for her release. She loved her Bible dearly. 
At one of my visits, she stated to me that she had read it through 
once each year, for fifty years. She also delighted greatly in the 
songs of Zion. Mrs. Wittenmeyer’s beautiful lines, — 

“*T have entered the valley of blessing so sweet, . 
And Jesus abides with me there,” 


expressed the feelings of her own soul, and ealled forth a hearty 
indorsement. She loved the Church to which she belonged, and, 
just before her death, made a handsome contribution to the repairs 
that are being made upon the house of worship. She was a good 
woman. She has “ entered into regt.”” _D. Cc. B. 

Manchester, N. H., Sept., 1869. 

Sister Saran E. Hoyt, wife of W. Hoyt, esq., formerly of 
Nashua, N. H., departed this life at Cairo, Mich., Aug. 4, aged 51 


ears. 

During the two years of my pastorate at Nashua, Sister Hoyt was 
always ready with good counsel to encourage the pastor and his 
family. Her words were fitly spoken —truly “like apples of gold 
in baskets of silver’. —and with these her actions corresponded 
in the domestic circle, the vestry, and the sanctuary. Precious sis- 
ter, thou wast a true friend to the weary itinerant; and many of 
them will drop the tear of affection, as a tribute to thy Christian de- 
votion and philanthropy, when this ge of thy d shail 
reach them. Her sufferings were protracted and intense, from the 
cancerous affection of which she died. Her deeply afflicted daugh- 
ter writes to a friend thus: “ Aug. 1.— Mother seemed to know me, 
and called my name for the last time. Her eyes brightened, and 
she whispered, ‘Sarah, ceme to your mother.’ I sprang to her 
side, but she had sunk back unconscious. Once I said to her, ‘God 
help you, mother.’ She looked up with a smile, and answered, 
* Yes, 1 am almost over /’” ‘. S. Srusss. 

Lisbon, N. H. 


Died, at his id in Bel t (formerly Upper Gilmanton), 
N. H., Sept. 14, 1869, Bro. Esen FRENCH, aged 70 years. 

Bro. French was converted in 1829, and was one of the first to 
join the Methodists, at the formation of the Church at East San- 
bornton, of which he remained a taithful member until called to join 
the Church triumphant. For several years his health has been de- 
clining. ‘The last eight years have been years of intense suffering 
of body; yet sustaining grace supported him, and when the grim 
messenger came, he was ready to depart and be with Christ. His 
bereft family and Church mourn his joss, yet weep not as those who 
have no hope. ‘Their loss is his eternal gain. F. W. Smirs. 

East Tilton, N. H., Sept. 24, 1869. 


Mr. Wa. Ames died in Newcastle, Me., July 28, aged 69 years. 
Bro. Ames became the subject of converting grace twenty-seven 
ears ago, under the faithful labors of Rev. U. U. Cone. He soon 
joined the M. E. Church, of which he remained a worthy member 
till death. Kind and social in spirit and manners, he drew around 
him a large circle of appreciative friends. Many mourn his de- 
parture from earth. He suffered much in his last illness, but 
patience had its perfect work, and peacefully did his spirit ascend 
into the heavens to be “ forever with the Lord.” W. L. Brows. 
Sheepscott Bridge, Me. 


Mr. Timorny M. Ricwarpson, of Naples, Me., died Aug. 2, 
1869, aged 44 years,5 months. ‘nai 

He gave his heart to the Lord some fifteen years ago, but hid his 
light ull near death; then renewed his covenant with God, and 
died in peace. N. ANDREWS. 


Betsey Scorr died in Winchester, N. H., Aug. 18, 1869, aged 
62 years and 10 months. 

Sister Scott experienced religion under the labors of Rev. Charles 
Adams about thirty-five years ago, since which time she has been 
connected with the M. E. Church in this place, sharing the confi- 
dence of the saints, and confounding, by her holy life, the cavils of 
skeptics. After a severe surgical operation, which seemed to afford 
the only hope of saving her life, she was in great physical agony, 
and cried, “ Lord save, Lord save,” but soon in great triumph ex- 
claimed, “ He saves! He saves!” Her pain subsiding, she gave 
much excellent counsel to relatives and neighbors, and her life 
ebbed out, — 








“ As fades a summer cloud away.” 


Her husband and children anticipate a happy reunion with her in 
the home of the blest. Joun W. ADAMs. 


Sister Racuet Coomss, of West Bath, Me., died suddenly of 
heart disease, June 14, 1869, leaving as a legacy to the Church the 
influence of a life of consistent Christian patience, fidelity, and 
labor of thirty-two years. She being dgad, yet speaketh. 

Wa. S. Jonzs. 


Mr. Josern Manonzy died in Newcastle, Me., Sept. 17, aged 
33 years, 10 mon 

Possessing t kindness of heart and honesty of purpose, he 
departs this life amid the tears of a very large circle of loving 
friends. 


Wriu1am M. Corson, esq., died in this city, Sept. 16, in the 
53d year of his 

Bio. Corson had been for about thirty years a member of the 
M. E. Church. He was a good man. He died in great peace. 

Dover, N. H., Sept. 24. J. T. 


Sister Saran O. Hrxcxxer, of Bath, Me., after a lingering 
illness of several months, bid adieu to earth, Aug. 8, 1869. 


w she entered into rest. 





Her dying testimony showed a sweet repose on the, merits of her 
’ 
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Che Secular World. 


—~—— 

News Nores. —A boiler exploded, on the Ist, 
on the Fair Grounds at Indianapolis, while a great 
crowd was present; there were nineteen persons 
instantly killed, and the number of wounded is 
thought to be at least one hundred. —— One hun- 
dred and thirty Indians have arrived at Camp Sup- 
ply, and asked for peace. ——From Cuba, we 
learn that General Jordan, and other revolutionists, 
have surrendered to the Spanish authorities. — 
The Apaches are troublesome in New Mexico. — 
Prince Arthur lunched at the Tifft House, Buffalo, 
on the 27th, in company with ex-President Fill- 
more. The new tariff of Porto Rico will go 
into operation on January 1st.—— It is said that 
the public debt has been reduced, the past month, 
over seven millions. —— Another strike is expected 
in the coal regions of Pennsylvania. —— The first 
train on the Bristol, R. I., Railroad, since the tor- 
nado, ran on the 2d. —— Prince Arthur has been 
elected chief of the Six Nations. 

GOSSIPGRAPHS. 

—— Cranberries are so abundant in Wisconsin, 
that they are selling at two dollars a bushel. 

—— An autograph letter by Humboldt was sold 
in St. Louis, the other day, for twenty-five dollars. 

-——The statement that the eldest son of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, was to study at Christ College, 
Oxford, is confirmed. Rooms have already been 
taken for him. 

—— An Indiana town boasts a giant who has, 
by his great size, vanquished the ague. That em- 
barrassing affliction attacked him, the other day, 
and worked four days to shake him all over, but 
failed, and left in disgust. 

—— Mr. CG. F. Hall, of the Arctic Expedition, 
has returned. He met with fhany relics of Frank- 
lin. 

—— Dr. I. lL. Hayes and Mr. Bradford, the artist, 
have reached St. John’s, Newfoundland, on their 
home track. 

——The weather is no longer a subject for 
grumblers. It defies competition. 

—— Another body of a murdered watchman was 
found, on Wednesday, in the water at Brooklyn. 
The head was gashed in several places, and the 
throat cut from ear to ear. 

—— The name of Las Tunas, Cuba, has been 
changed by the Captain-general to Victoria de Las 
Tunas, in commemoration of “ the Spanish victory 
over the rebels.” 

—— The list of new biographies announced in 
London includes the “Life and Letters of Fara- 
day,”’ by Dr. Bence Jones, Secretary of the Royal 
Institution, and the “ Public and Private Corres- 
pondence of James, Eighth Earl of Elgin,” so 
well remembered in America, China, and Japan, 
edited by Theodore Walrond. 

—— The Ritualistic controversy gives especial 
importance to an elegant little reprint, just issued 
in London, under the editorial supervision of the 
Rev. H. B. Walton and the Rey. P. G. Medd. This 
is “ The First Book of Common Prayer of Edward 
VL.,” by which the lawfulness of many ceremonies 
in the Anglican Ritual has to be tested. 

—— Eight of Tom Hood’s best known poems, 
including the “Song of the Shirt,” “Ruth,” 
“Dream of Eugene Aram,” “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
and “ The Haunted House,” will be published as 
a Christmas Boek in London, with illustrations by 
Gustave Doré. Some beautiful initials, head and 
tail-pieces, will also be furnished by Mr. J. Moyr 
Smith. 








Commercial. 








BOSTON KITCHEN MARKET. 
(Reported for Oct. 1, 1869.) 

The trade throughout Quincy and Faneuil Hall Mar- 
kets continues active. The great rush of the country 
marketmen, at 4 o'clock each afternoon, on South Mar- 
ket Street, to secure the best stand to sell their produce, 
is generally understood by the Boston community. 
Their loads are generally of first quality, as a trip 
thocagh the market will testify. Vegetables, in many 

t are dergoing a gradual decline in prices. 
Potatoes are strong 10 cents per bushel lower. Eating 
Apples have depreciated in value on account of increased 
supply. Cranberries can be bought at $1 per peck, and 
some other productions are proportionately marked 
down. 

Farsi Mzats.—An improvement in the quality has 
helped the market; but, notwithstanding there is more 
good Beef, there are larg quantities of poor to medium 
forced into the market, that is sold more particularly to 
out-of-town provision-stores. The retall prices are un- 
changed. Rump and Sirloin Steak, 30-85c. Round 
Steak, 25c. Rib Roast, 23-25e. Chucks, ete., 12 -1dc. 
Tripe, 4c. Beef Liver, 10c. Veal Loin, 15-20c. Veal 
Steak, 30-38c. Veal, Fore Quarter, 12-lic. Veal, Hind 
Quarter, 14-20c. Mutton, leg, 16-20c; do. Fore 
Quarter, 8-12c; do. Hind Quarter, 12-léc. Beef 
Tongue, 2c. 

Porn, etc. — Receipts of live Hogs have increased 
some 400 head more than last week, making a total of 
4,700, quality about the same. Fresh Pork selling at 
18e. per lb. Smoked Ribs, 13c. perlb. Salt Pork, strips, 
18 -20c. ; by quantity, 15-170. Sliced Ham, 28¢. Whole 
Hams, 20-23. Corned Shoulders, l4c. Briskets, 16c. 
Corned Beef, 12-1640. Beef Tongue, 20c. Sausages, lic. 








Poutrray, Gams, Fow., etc.— There are some young 
Turkeys im the market, that sell Sc. per Ib. higher than C. L. Browning, H. Baker; A. ©. Coult, N. Culver, Z 
the old. Spring Chickens, generally plenty, quoted at 


30-35c. Turkeys, 30-35c. Fowl, 25-30c. Geese 
28e. Ducks, 30c. Woodcocks have ad d to 62- 
The.,each. Partridge, $1-1.25 per pair. Wild Pigeons, 
$2-2.50 perdozen. Rabbits, 12- lic., each. 

Dairy. — Thursday is the regular Butter market day, 
and trade is generally better on that day than any other 





Business Letters Received to Oct. 2, 


8. E. May; E. Skillings, C. N. Smith; B. H. Waitt, A. 
Wilson. 





-— Slethabist ‘Book ‘Depositary. 








during the week. Cheese remains steady and bh i 
We quote best Lump at 50 - 58c. ; second grade, 47 - 
Extra Tub, 40-43c. ; second grade, 36 - B8c. ~The 
Factory, 18 - Qe. ; Dairy, 14-18. Eggs, from Cape, 
36c. ; Eastern, 35c. per dozen. 

Fruits AND VaceTasies.—The Damson Plums aré 
entirely out of the market, and many are not yet sup- 
plied. Melons. are off the list. We find, now and then, 
@ few stray natives. Green Citron, 3c. per lb. Cooking 
Apples, 30-50c. per peck. Eating Apples, 50- Tbe. per 
peck. Crab Apples, $1-1.25 per peck. Cranberries, $1 
per peck. Egg-plants, 8 -20c. each. New Lemons, rather 
searce, 50-7ic. per doz. New Oranges, 50c. per doz. 
Onions, 50c. per peck. Peppers, 5c. per Ib. Pickled 
Limes, 50c. per gall. Green Corn, 20 -25c. per doz. Shell 
Beans, 25-27c. per qt. Cocoanuts, 8-12c.each. Pota- 
toes, 50 - 80c. per bush. Jackson Whites, 80c. per bush. 
Barberries, 50 - 7ic. per peck. Marrow Squash, 2 - 2jc. per 
Ib. Martinoes Pickles, 37c. per hundred. Sweet Pota- 
toes, 4-5c. per lb. Tomatoes, 25-37c. per peck. Beets, 
26c. per peck. Turnips, 25c. per peck. Carrots, $1 per 
bush. Cabbage, 8 -12c. each. 

Fresu Fiso.—The demand for Fish has been fair 
through the week. Fresh Salmon, of extra quality, sell- 
ing at 50c. per lb. New Pickled Salmon, 20c. per Ib. 
Sturgeons, 12jc. per lb. Extra large Mackerel, 30c.» 
each; very nice. Common do., l0c.,each. Blue Fish, 
good eating, 10c. per lb. Bass, l6c. Cod, 6-8. Hali- 
but, 12-lic. Tautog, Wc. per Ib. Lusk, 8c. per 
lb. Lobsters, 8c. per lb. Clams, in shell, 3c. per 
peck. Quahaugs, solid, 50c. per qt. Salt Herring, 4c 
each. 

The above report is corrected each Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, and can be relied upon. 





Money Letters received from Sept. 25 to Oct. 2. 
J. W. Atkins, T. A. Avery; E. G. Brown, J. 8. Bar- 
rows, E. C. Bass, E. F. Brown, 8. R. Bailey, E. Burling- 
ham, W. R. Burnham, J. Baker; E. H. Cochran, James 
Crossett, H. C. Coleord, R. Chrystie, M. L. Calvin, Geo. 
M. Carpenter, jr. ; 8. Dunbar, L. Damon, I. R. Drew, T. 
Donaldson ; J.F. Flint, H. A. Fifield; 8. L. Gross; C. D. 
Hills, J. M. Hutchinson, C. F. Heagle, J. E. Hawkins, L. 
Hamilton ; C. A. King, J. W. Kidder, L. J. Kender; W. 
Livesey ; J. W. Merrill, A. B. Morgan, P. ©. Macomber, 
D. 8. Mitchell; G. C. Noyes; E. H. Owens; A. W. Pot- 
tle, 8. D. Powers, M. Pond; M. W. Robinson, A. T. Rog- 
ers, H. Robinson ; R. 8. Stubbs, C. W. Snow, George W. 
Short, C. Tabor; A. W. Watechours, F. H. Williams, B. 
W. Walker, D. Willis, H. C. Williams. 
James P. Mager, Agent, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 





Church Register. 
HERALD CALENDAR. 
Norwich District Preachers’ Meeting, time not fixed. 
Dover Dist. Ministerial Association, and Sunday School 


Convention, ~~ Oct. 12, 13. 
’ Meeting, York Village, Oct. 
11, 12, 13. ? 


Rockland Dist. Ministerial Association, Pittston, Oct. 18. 
an District Preachers’ Meeting, ‘at Mystic Bridge, 
t 

ng —— ween Ministerial Association, at Hydepark, 














QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

Provipzencey District — Turmp Quarrer. 
October — Warren, 2, 3; Bristol, 3, pe. m.; Fall River, 
First Church, 9, 10, Pp. . ; Brayton Chureh, 10, a. * zi 
Providence, Mathewson Street 16, 17; Broadway way, 

p. M.; Fall’ River, St. Paul’s, 23, 24; North Church, He 
Pp. M.; North Dighton, 27; j Digh ton, 28; Middletown, 
80,31; Portamouth, 31, p. 

November — E. yb a 6, 7; Phenix, 7, Pp. m.; 
6 





CAMBRIDGE MARKET. 

Carris.— About one half as many Cattle from the 
Northern States, as arrived last week. With less Cattle, 
and favorable weather for the Beef trade, sales were made 
with fair promptness, and at prices equally as high as 
paid last week. There were some Northern Cattle left 
over from last week. After having them taken to 
Brighton, and not disposing of them there, had them pas- 
tured in this vicinity until to-day, with not any better 
prospects. 

Suzer anp Lamps. — The Sheep market has net met 
with any special change since last week. Poor Sheep 
seem to be the order of the day. Not that they were 
wanted, but find their way to market, and change hands 
at low figures, and it would pay full as well for the far- 
mers to keep them back in the pastures, until they can 
find some flesh. Good lots sell quick at quotations. 

BRIGHTON MARKET. 

Cattiz.—The market for Cattle this week was not 
as good, when compared with last week. Not any sales 
higher than $13 per cwt. 30 Shrink heard of. The aver- 
age quality of the Western Cattle was better. 

The best of the Cattle were disposed of early, but not 
at figures indicated at last quotati Sales of small 
Cattle were quiet, and, taking the stock, both good, bad, 
and indifferent, a dcount at from 26 to 37 cts. per ewt., 
was felt. 

Suzer any Lamas. — Receipts for the week at this mar. 
ket was 225 head, bought by G. W. Hollis, of Albany, on 
commission. 








CAMBRIDGE AND BRIGHTON LIVE STOCK 
MARKET. 
Reported for Zion’s Hznatp, by Gzoros J. Fox, for the 
week ending Sept. and 30, 1869. . 
. Amount of Live Stock at Market. 


Cattle. Sheep and Lambs. Swine 
This week......2,919........+-- 9,955... .seeceees 5,098 
Last week...... 8149... .. sees 10,294... nepeaperty 
Prices of Market Beef. 


Extra, #12.50@13.00; b ggg om ye ne: 50@812 00. ; sec- 

ond quality, $10. (00@11.00 ; third quality, #8. Pre) &. 
Prices of ‘Store Cattle. 

Working Oxen, per pair, from $150@200, to 2506300 ; 
Milch Cows and Calves froin $25, 60g65 to 76@100, 115; 
Yearlings, $18 to 26; two years old, $25 to 42; three 
years old, $45 to 62; Western Fat Swine, live, 10} to 1 
cents ; dressed, 12} to 18 ets. re Ib. ; Stores, wholesale, 
4 to 11 conta j = 1-4 11 to 12) centa per lb. Columbia 

N.Y. Pigs, ; 11} to’ lb ets. — 
Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 

In lots, $2.00@2.50, 8.00@3.50 each ; Extra, $3.75¢4,- 

25, or from 8} to 7centaper Ib. Spring Lambe, $3 to 4.50. 
Prices of Hides, Tallow, and Skins. 

Brighton Hides, 9} to 00 cents per Ib. Tallow, 
7@7} cents per Ib. Country Hides, 9} to 00 cents per Ib. 
aes ts 0 hone oe B Pelts, centseach. Calf 
Skins, 22 to 23 cents per Ib. 

Classification of Cattle and Sheep. 

N. B. — Beef Extra and First quality includes nothing 
but the best, large, fat Oxen. Second and Third quality 
includes Oxen, and two and three year old Steers. 

. — Extra includes Cossets, and when those of 
inferior quality are thrown out. 











The best opportunity for purchasing carpets at low 
prices that has occurred for years, is now offered at 
the closing-out sale of the NEW ENGLAND CAnPET 
Co, See their advertisement iu avother column. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL has taken rank among our 
foremost periodicals, and, probably more fully 
than any other, unites the useful with the entertain- 
ing. Its admirabiy made-up pages of purely literary 





matters are supplemented by well-written papers on |g 


popular science, while each number is varied or ac- 
companied by large and effective illustrations. Alto- 
gether, in neatness of appearance, in artistic embel- 
lishment, and in general excellence of its greatly- 
varied literature, Appleton’s Journal takes foremost 


18, 14; Washington, 14, P. m.; Newport, 
Marlboro’ Street, 17; Thames Street, 18; Somerset, 20, 
21; 8. Somerset, al, Pp. 43 4, 28; 


Crowell; J. French; L. E. Gordon; N. Hobart, J. M. 
Hutchinson, A. Hitehcock, J. N. Hinckley; J. H. Lamb ; 





SANDWICH DISTRICT PREACHERS’ ASSocr4. 
TION, and pote SANDWICH DISTRICT 8. 8. CONVEY. 
TION, hold & joint meeting at Chatham, Noy, 8, 9, 


PROGRAMME. — Monday, 3 Aang P. M. — Devotiong 
Exercises ; Reports from Churches + — Sermog 
by A. J. Kenyon ; Alternate, 8. 

T y, A. M.—Essays: 1. ‘ Wherein is sto be. 
ference and Sanc' 


Walter Ela, Charles N. Hinckley; 2. “Is Death the 
Penalty for "sin? ” — 8, F. Whidden Philo Lon ry 


—- Nature of Christ’s Tempta » F. Par. 
ngton, 8. P. Snow; 4. “Future Punlaios a 
Larry tag Mental Philosophy ”— Chas. Hammond, Ww, 
Edgerly; 5. “ Review of ‘Credo’” —8. Leader; ‘ 


tomement ; How ‘does it oY. the 
. 7. Harlow, W. H. Starr, 

8. ‘* Were the Sacrifices of the Old Testament 

to vn ag the Idea of -. Atonement !”’ -- Joseph 

Marsh, A. B. Wheeler, Fish; 9. “Is tion 

for Sin’ Possible? ” ownerion Young, A J. “Church, Ww. 

Exegesis — 1 Cor. iii. 1-3; Romans . 6, 7— 

Sayer, R. F. Macy, 8. B. Chase ; ll. Are “Ase thay Mother 
ists who do not Attend Class-meeting ?” —(. Stokes, |. 
Cady, E. Edson, W. P. Miller. 

Wednesday, a. m. —1. . Organization of the 8. 8. Con. 
vention; 2. d by Walter 
Ela and W. H. Starr; 3. Essay—‘ The Model Su 
tendent ’’ — Charles Hammond ; 4. Essay —“ The The Mani 
Teacher” —C. N. Hinckley. Afternoon Discussion. —1L 
“ Pastor’s Duty to the Sunday-sehool ” — W. T. Harlow 
Charles Young ; 2. yy Best to Promote the Salvation 
of the Children ” 8. F. Whidden ; 3. ‘ How 
to Secure the Atioudance of aauite as Sunday -school 
Scholars ” — Philo Hawks, J Marsh. a 
Children’s Meeting. ‘Addresses y Bros. Kenyon, Har. 
low, Starr, Ela, and Leader 

ey Youna, for the Committee. 
Provincetown, Sept. 23, 1869. 





NOTICE. —The Ladies connected with the D Street 
M. BE. Church will hold a Fair at Wait’s Hall, South 
Boston, es Oct. 18, to continue one week. 

A great ong: MG. articles, both useful and orna- 
mental, will be o' for sale. 

As the object of the Fair is to assist in restoring our 
beautiful Church, which was destroyed by the late gale, 
it is hoped that all our friends in Boston and vicintty 
will encourage us by = presence and liberal patronage. 


Come over and 
Single admission, el Season tickets, $1.00. For 
sale at J. P. M ’s, No. 5 Cornhill; 0. T. Taylor's, 
No. 12 Hanover Street; and 0. Adams & Son’s, corner 
of A. Street and Broadway. 
Mas. ©. J. Lirrierigyp, Secretary. 


KEARSARGE MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION will 
meet at Canaan, Oct. 26, 1869, at 2 o’clock Pp. M., and 
continue two days. 

Essays: PO meet yg no for the Infidel Tenden- 
cies‘of the Age” — 0. H. J ; * Elements of Success 
Oe Deen On *— 5 uimby ; “The Duty of a 





27, 28 ; N. Rehoboth. 28, P. 
December — Providence, — Street, 4, 5; pl 
5; Chestnut Street, 11,12; South Church, 12, p. m.: 
Pawtucket, 14; Central Fails, 16; Providence, Trinity, 
18, 19. 8. C. Brown. 


Warren, R. L., Sept., 1869. 


Sr. Atpans District — Tarp Quarter. 
November — * St. Albans, 6,7; Richford, 2h Mont- 


gomery,6,7; Swanton, 6, 7; * Franklin. 14; Al- 
Pt 13, 14; rN 13, 14; *West Berkshire, 
Bakersfield H 


y and Morristown 
ai; * Elmore’ and Wolcott, 27, 28; ie x8 oa 
Watervte, 27, 28; Cambridge and Fletcher, 27, 
ecember — rth Fairfax, 4 
fax and Westford, 4, 5 ; “iigheat ll, 12; i 
ll, 12; Sheldon, te i io; , 18, 19; *Grand Isle, 
25, 26; Milton, 25, 25. 
January, 1870—*Isle La Motte, 1,2; Waterbury, 1, 
2; Waterbury Centre, 1, 25 *North Hero, 8, 9; Stowe, 
* Underhill and Jericho, 15, 16. P. P. Ray. 
a Albans, Sept. 24, 1869. 
* Presiding Elder present. 


Boston District —Tuirp QUARTER. 
October — Hanover Street, 9, 10, a. m.; Highland 
Church, 10, P. m.; Winthrop Street, ‘1; Meridian Street, 
4; Hyde Park, 16, 17, a. M. ay, 
Jamaica Plain, 17, eve. ; Grace Chureh, 18; Waltham 
; Weston, 23; Walnut Street, 23, 24 
Street, 24, P. M. ; Mt. ruling 2 25 ; “Winthrop, 2; 
Holliston, "20, $1, a.™.; Hopkinton, 3 1, P. M. 
November — Mendon, Milford, 2; South — 
ham, 5; Dorebester, 6, 7) A. m.; 'Neponset, P.M. ; 
Quine Point, 7, eve. ; "Church Stneet, 8; ne th Wal- 
pole, 10; West Medway, u; Centenary Church, 18, 14, 
A. M.; Dorchester Street, 4, P. M.; Westborough, 17; 
Ashland, 18; Rock Bottom, 20, 21, A.M. ; Hudson, 21, 
P. M.; Marlborough, 21, eve. ; Auburndaie, 22; Cochit- 
uate, 23; Watertown, ‘27, 28, aA. M.; Newtonville, 238, 
P.M. ; Newton, 28, eve. 
December — Baxonville, 4,5, A. M.; Sudbury, 5, p. m. ; 
Assabet, 5, eve.; Natick, 9; Bromfield Street, 11, 12) 
A. M.; Revere Street, 12, Pp. m. 3 Newton L. F., 1, «: M. ; 
Newton Upper Falls, 19,P.m.; Needham, 19,eve.; Tre- 
mont, 25, 26, a. M. ; Washington Street, 6, P. M. 
Preachers are requesteil to have re or preach- 





Mini to his Successor ” — C. H. Chase; “ Review of 
* Credo ’” — 8. G. Kellogg ; ‘* Observance of the Sabbath” 
— A. C. Coult. 

Execesis: Rev. vii. 1-14— N. Culver ; Jer. x. 25—I. 


rethren not ha work assigned them, will please 

bring Essays or pam 4h — selection, 
Tuesday evening, & a Temperance meeting will’ be = 

at Canaan 8t.; as = S "Wednesday even » ** at 


rows, D. D. eecummeten bene 


oS oe, itl 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, BOSTON DIS- 
TRICT. — The Annual Boston Dis- 


make the Con- 


leave Depot of Boston and Albany Rallroad, 
Boston, at 7 30, 10 a. m., 12 m., 1.15. 3.05, 4, 5, 6, 7 P. uw. 
Returning, le leave Newtonville at 1.40, 3.42, 6.15, 7 
and 
9 PROGRAMME, — 9} o'clock a. M. 1. Organization of the 
2. 3. Opening Ad- 
pak fee Claflin. 4. Re of the Sabbath-schools 
We wre yer, D. D. 5. Kasays — 
vaaoagement' of Sabbath-schools "—L. D. Packard, 
M. D., Rev. E. 8. Best. Essays—‘‘ Method of Sabbath- 
school Teaching” -—-Rev. H. Lummis, Rev. L. R 
Thayer, D. D. 
2 o'clock p. um. — 1. Devotional Exercises. 2. Essay — 
‘* How to Make our Sabbath-schools a Greater Reon 
for Good * —- Rev. L. T. Townsend. 3 Essays —** How 
can we Interest those Church.members and Friends 
who Neglect to Attend the Sabbath-echool ’* — Rev. W. 
McDonald, M. 8. Rice, erq. 
JT o'clock p.m.--1. Devotional Exercises. 2. Ad 
dresses by Rev. G. S. Hare, D. D., Rev. W. F. Malla- 
lieu, and Rev. S. F. Upham 
will follow each of the Essays. 
The sinned a be by a choir of children, under the 
lead ton. 











ing, at week-evening app 

Preachers who intend to forget the ‘appointment will 
please notify the Elder as soon as practicable. If the 
time is not convenient, a change ig 4 made, by con- 
sultation. . Tuarenr, P. EB. 
Newtonville, Oct. 1, 1869. 


CHANGE OF TIME.— The Methodist Educationa 
Convention will be held November 11, at Montpelier, Vt. 
instead of Oct. 21, as heretofore announced. The Pas. 
tors will oblige us by giving us = notice of their pur- 
pose to attend the Convention, also the number of 
delegates that will be present. 

A. L. Coopgnr, for Committee. 
Montpelier, Vt., Oct. 1, 1869. 


THE M. E. CHURCH AT BRISTOL MILLS will be 
dedicated on Wednesday, Oct. 27, at half past 10 o’clock 
A.M. Sermon by C B. Dunn, P. E. Brethren in the 
ministry, come; and brethren and sisters of the mem- 
bership, stay not away. J. Bean. 


REOPENING. — 8t. Paul’s M. = Church, poner me 
N. H., having been 
will be reopened for Divine new on wunday, Oct. 17 "oot 17: 
The services of the day will be as follows 

at 9.15 a. m.; Sermoa, at 10.30 a. m., by Rev. Gilbert 
Haven, Editor of Zion's HERALD ; Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, at 2.30 P. m.; Sermon, by Rev. L. D. 
Barrows, D. D., at 6.30 p.m. Former pastors, and “eo 
friends from abroad, who may find it convenient to 
present, will be provided with entertainment. 

D. C. Bascock, Pastor. 








THE CLAREMONT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
will hold its next meeting at. Keene, 2 connection with 
the Dedication, of which due yy given. 
ASsiGnMENnTs. — Preach’ First cok, by J. W. 
Adams; Alternate, A. C. ly. Second Sermon, by 
8. P. Heath ; Alternate, ©. W. Millen. 
Essays: t our Societies Remote from Railroads 
to be Supplied wane me ear Aiter . Silas oe | 
. J. Robi 





n man. 
Hi. Jasper; Matt. x. 28 —J. English, H. W. Merrill 

Other brethren in the ministry, Stan cake meee! 
venient, are earnestly invited to attend, prepared to pre- 
sent topics of their own selection 


Littlefield, v ae4. -, of Bos 
. L. Eastman, 
P. Gorvow. 
8. 8. onan Boston District. 


THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
and all partes holding funds belonging to the Soclets 
and a olding fun ing to t! ty 
will send in their collections to oe Tia, Mrs. T. A. 
Rich, 706 Tremont Street, or to Mr. T. Gordon, 5 Corn- 
hill, ‘without delay. Two lady missionaries em mployed by 
this iety, will leave for India in October, and funds 
are needed to defray their expenses. 





STERLING CAMP-GROUND. — Societies having tents 
at the above ground are notified that, at the = wong hed 
p- e.. “ Preachers and Lesage » ‘the Committee - 
woot Tandt Br men at the ground, 
on Oct 7 and 8, for the purpose of clearing up the rocks, 
ote roving the grounds. It is hoped that each so- 
send a number of volunteers, who will come 
pn he Coys two days’ work for the benefit of this 
Place. Please to bri fet at tea and coffee 
will be — “Notice of 


ts will 
appear next wee! . A. Tr an Sccccteny. 


Business Potices. 














EIGHT PER CENT. 

Will be paid for $3,000, secured by first mortgage on 
Real Estate worth $6,000, near Boston,where property 
is rapidly advancing in value. For full particulars 
we refer to Rev. E. D. Winslow, Agent of Zion’s Herald. 
81 Sept. 30,t¢ * J. H.W. 


$6,000 WANTED. 
Nine per vectred by be paid for $6,000 for three years 
or less, by Tmortgage, a first-class new 
"| vatved aS which there is a ot sy 


‘operty is occu! by the owner. and intended 
eects fear tg 








place among our literary periodicals. 


Aguese L. Kunpatt, Committee. 
Marlow, Sept. 27, 1869. 
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CANNOT FORGET. 
Some things we cannot well forget, 
So firmly in the thoughts they’re set; 
So deep impressed upon the mind 
By act of some peculiar kind. 
We cannot well forget the deed 
Which gave relief in * time of need; ” 
The joy it gave when it was done, 
Which made our cup to overrun. 
The Boys cannot forget FENNO’s, 
Where they've so often bought their “ Clothes,” 
Hats, Shoes, with a whole * Suit complete,” 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street, 


181 Oct. 7, 1t 118" 





G@” HEAVY EXTRA SUPERFINE CARPETS, $1.50 per 
yard, 
ExTRA DOUBLE Warp INGRAIN, $1.25 per yard. 
HEAVY ALL WOOL KIDDERMINSTERS, $1 per yard. 
ALL WOOL INGRAINS, 87}¢c per yard. 
DUNDEE LINEN CARPETS, 75¢ per yard. 
ALL WOOL STAIR CARPETS, 50c per yard, 
JOuN J, PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston. 
t@” TarEesTRY BrussEts CARPETS. — An invoice 
of new patterns just received. For sale at jess than 


market prices. John J, Peasiee & Co., 47 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 





tw” CARPETS.— Three-Ply, Superfine, Stair Car- 
petings, Bockings, Bugs, Mats, etc., at unprecedented 
low prices, JOHN J. PEASLEE & Co., 


47 Washington 8t., — 
41 Sept. 30, 4t 


PLEASANT HOMES i A PLEASANT 
VILLAG 


Several leasant homes: are off pes p.. le in 
abate 4 ee 2 offer r sale 





Churches, ice or 

1s, etc., on a fine new street, lighted with 

One French Roof House and Stable, large lot, erie, 

$6,500; One Two-story House, 10 Rooms, large lot, 

price, $5,500; One Two-story House, ll Rooms, large 
lot, price $6,000, 

Gas, Water, and bay x Reema. 
. H. GHT, Asverptale. 
Bgyenee— Rev. B.D. ; Winslow, Herald Office. 
pt. 


PRETTY WOMEN. A comparatively few ladies 
monopolize the Beauty as well as the attention of So- 
ciety. This ought not to be so, but it is; and will be 
while men are foolish, and single out pretty faces for 
companions. 

This can all be changed by using Hagan’s Magnolia 
Balm, which gives the Bloom of Youth and a Refined, 
Sparkling Beauty to the Complexion, pleasing, power- 
ful, and natural, 

No lady need complain of a red, tanned, freckled, 
or rustic complexion, who will invest 75 cents in Ha- 
gan’s Magnolia Balm. Its effects are truly wonderful. 


; coe 
To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon’s Kath- 
airon. 261 Sept. 23, 4t 98* 


BuRER’s PATENT NURSING BOTTLE. The most Per- 
fect and Convenient Nursing Bottle in the World. We 
supply the trade with all parts of the Bottle separate- 
ly when required, including Burr’s Stleered Wire Brush, 
which is of INESTIMABLE value to the Infant, as it 
keeps the Tube perfectly sweet and free from acid, es- 
pecially in warm weather. Price of Brush, 10 cts. 
BURR & PERRY, Successors to M. 8. BURR & Co., 
Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
71 June 10, tr aa 


Dr. WARREN'S BILI0US BiTTERS, for purifying the 
Blood, curing Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Biliousness, 
Headache, Dizziness, Loss of Appetite, and all Spring 
Complaints; for Cleansing, Strengthening, Invigorat- 
ing, and Regulating the Human System, has no equal 
in the world. Sold by all Druggists. 

BURR & PERRY, Wholesale Druggists, General 
Agents, 26 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
16l June 10 42 


A FRUIT FARM, 


Containing ten sores, well set with the following choice 


— of 
Aoue 44 “282 Peach, 174 Pear, and 172 Cherry 
Trees, all in full bearin ‘conditi tion; two acres of 
Lawton Blackberries, Grape Plums, 
Strawberries, and Currants in abundance. ie abeve 
Place is situate about % of a mile from the flourishing 
Village of Ln ~ be my This place commands 
a fine view Mich , also of the St. Joseph 
Harbor. The. soil is rich, loam, is well under- 
rai is in excellent po ition. The y own- 
ing it has other business that requires all his time. 
Persons wishing to purchase a First Class FRUIT 
FARM, with GOOD FRAME HOUSE and BARN, excellent 
Wellof Water, a and every convenience, would 
do well to give = attention. 
Address EDWIN STEWART, or Rev. JOSEPH 
er We Pastor of a — St. Joseph, Mistignm. 


FOR VESTRY USE. 


We have all the Popular Vestry Music Books. The 
most recent are: 

Pite@rim’s HARP. By Asa Hull. Pete ~ cts, eloth. 
— per doz. 50 cts. boards; $4.50 per d 


W AMERICAN HYMN AND TUNE Neda By W. 
MeDonald, 8vo., large type. Price, $1, or per 











THe REVIVALIST. By J. Hillman. 12mo. Price, 
$1; $10 per doz. 


THE NEW STANDARD SINGER. By Lan 2 pe anes 
12mo. boards, 60 cts.; $5 per doz. Paper 50 cts.; 


per doz, 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 
5 CORNHILL, BOSTON, Mass. 
Oct. 7, 6w 


APPLETON’S Teena 


“Is exceedingly attractive.’ — Philadelphia 
North American. 

“Ts an assured success.”"— New York Evening 
Post. 


“ Superior to any other.”” — New York Herald. 
“ It is a superb Journal.” — Detroit Tribune. 


“ It has sprung suddenly into an enormous circu- 
lation.’ — Cleveland Leader. 


— Albany News. 

“ Will be a success of a new and high order.”’ — 
New York World. 

“The Cheapest Publication we ever saw.’ — 
Commercial Bulletin. 

“ A readable and instructive Weekly.” 
Traveller. 


“Is a splendid success.” 


— Boston 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL 
or 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 


I8 PUBLISHED 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 
Bas For sale by all News Agents. 
Subscription price, $4.00 per annum, in advance. 
$2.00 for six months. 

Publication of the Journal commenced April 3, 
Back numbers supplied from the t 
Subseriptions may by made with Booksellers or 


News-Agents, or by sending a post-office order to the 
Publishers. 


Appleton’s Journal, Monthly Parts, 50 cents. 
Subscription, $4.50 per annum. 
Vol. I., bound in Morocco Cloth, price $3.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


90, 92 & 94 GRAND StT., NEw YORK. 
Oct.7.1t 55* 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
FOR THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND PERSONAL REC- 
OLLECTIONS, 


By JOHN B. GOUGH. 


Acomplete history of his life, his almost superhu- 
man struggle against intemperance, with vivid 
pictures of what he saw in Europe. The whole enliv- 
ened with affecting incidents full of interest and pa- 
thos. The work will be beautifully bound and ilus- 
trated. There can be no opposition. Every one 
wantsit. Agents are taking from 20 to 50 orders a 
day. The lowest report yet ~ nee is 22 orders in3 
days. aoe the publisher 

© L, NICHULS, 4 ‘0. Springfield, Mass. ies 

ict. 7 


Just ISSUED. 


Sunday-School Lessons for 1870. 
VINCENT’S BEREAN SERIES. 


(These [at Berea] were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they received the Word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so. — Acts xvil. I.) 

Twelve Lessons about JESUS. 

Twelve Lessons about ELIJAH. 
Twelve Lessons about PETER. 
Twelve Lessons about DAVID. 

A cheap, practical, and thorough system of Sunday- 
school Lessons, with Notes for Teachers, by Rev. C. 
H, FOWLER, D. D., Rev. J. M. FREEMAN, A, M., Rev. 
E. G. ANDREWS, D. D., and 

BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Notes for Infant Class Teachers, by 
Mrs. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 
of Chicago. 
For fuli account of the system, its cost, aids, etc., 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 

This series is adapted to schools of all degrees of 
financial ability. The catalogue describes four plans 
which would cost a school of two hundred persons, 
according to the helps they used, as follows: — 








First Plan.......-s-sccseseeees $6.00 a year. 
seco 1d Plan... ---19,00 a year. 
Third Plan......... - -34,00 a year. 





Fourth Plan 59.80 a year. 
ga” CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 

Address CARLTUN & LANAHAN, 8% Broadway, 
New York; A/TCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, or Chicago, Ili.; J. 2. MAGEE, 6 Cornhill, B08- 
2. 
New Biste Attias. 16mo. Price 50 cts. 
Of this work, published by Carlton and Lanahan, 
the Rev. W. L. Gage, of Hartford, writes: — 
**I have looked the Bible Atlas through with great 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
REV. A. B. EARLE’S P 
“ BRINGING IN SHEAVES.” 
Meets with great favor and success. Crowded with 
a reminiscences and lessons from the author's 
nee, 


xpe 
“ No book has been pabtied recently. which is so 
hristians.” — Christian 


taking hold of the masses of © 


It takes its place at once as a 
the best of its kind in America, and —— by 
none in the world, because it has the combined excel- 
lences of the best English and German works, and yet 


presen at a price Ly, orate litthe compared with 
that of Menke, or the Christian Knowledge Society’s 
works, the excellence of its engravings, the 


thoroughness of its details, the clearness of its pages, 

it = pre-eminent, ana deserves unlimited circu- 
lation.” 

FOR SALE BY 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


5 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 
Oct. 7, at 





Ve pular; 8 large; ougata. 
from twenty to inirey in a day. fe terior eri = 
Publisher, 96 rier aaron Jaa 
ia Oct, 7, at 1s 


All 


By the City Government, to Widen 


Presenting an opportunity to our customers that 


CARPETS! 


OUR WHOLE STOCK, 
INCLUDING 


the Wholesale 


Closing out at a 


GREAT SACRIFICE, 


Previous to the removal of 


OUR WAREHOUSE 


SALE 





Departments, 


Hanover Street. 





We shall continue our 


CLOSING OUT SALE, 


has not been offered for years, to supply 
themselves 


AT SUCH LOW PRICES. 


Our stock is somewhat broken, but customers will 
find FULL LINES to select from in most of the Pop- 
ular Grades, comprising 


Axminsters, 
Royal Velvets, 
English Brussels, 
Tapestries, 
Three Plys, 
Kidderminsters, 
Superfines, 
Extra Fines. 
Stair Carpets, Floor Oil Cloths, Canton 
Mattings, Rugs, Mats, 


etc., ete. 





NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET COMPANY, 


7% HANOVER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


951 Oct. 7, 3t 118 
1,000 COPIES SOLD THE FIRST WEEK! 


PENUEL; 


FACE TO FACE WITH GOD. 


Being a fall account of the Camp-meetings at 


VINELAND, 
MANHEIM, 
ROUND LAKE. 


PENUEL is the qeteced wheat from these great 
harvest-fields of truth and powe?. The Sermons are 
by eminent and eloquent ministers. The Addresses 
are earnest and practical, while the experiences are 
full of warmth, and under the Divine blessing, the 
same poses which followed their delivery may be felt 
in their perusal. 





Sent post-paid on receipt of Retail Price. 
Price, $1.50. 
Address the Publisher, W. C. PALMER, Jr. 


14 Bible House, New York. 
Oct.7 lt 103 


SUNDAY-ScHOOL ADVOCATE. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


The Sunday-School Advocate, 


(OUR CHILDREN’S PAPER,) 
COMMENCES WITH THE NEXT NUMBER 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE is acknewl- 
edged by many good judges to be the most pleasing 
and instructive children’s paper in the country. 
There is no duty binding on children which it does not 
teach in strong but simple words. Without being 
babyish in its lang it is adapted to the standard 
of thought among intelligent children. It abounds in 
facts, piquant remarks, and lively portraitures of 
child-life, Its illustrations are numerous and beauti- 
ful. Itis well printed on superior paper, and is not 
surpassed in general excellence by any other paper of 
its class. Itis edited by DANIEL Wisk, who has been 
writing for children ever since 1838, when he began 
writing for them in the Sabbath-School M g 
He is now aided by Miss Susan Warner, Rev. Dr. Al- 
den, Mrs. H. ©. Gardner, Una Locke, Rey. L. C. Mat- 
lack, Miss Nutting, and Miss A.J. Toy. Its circulation 
is greater than any other Sunday-school paper in the 
world, It has 369,000 subscribers, and ought to have 


A MILLION. 
SEND IN YOUR LIST. QUICK! 


A single copy by mail 40 cents per year; 5 copics or 
more to one address, 30 cents per year. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent for New England, 
5 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
6w 











BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


FOR NOTHING. 


VALUABLE READING 


FOR NOTHING. 
TWO MONTHS 
FOR NOTHING. 


A WHOLE YEAR 
FOR NOTHING. 


THE 
AMERICAN 


Agriculturalist, 


[Established in 1842.] 


A beautifully illustrated monthly of 44 pages, full of 
the most interesting and valuable matter for the 


FARM, GARDEN, 


AND HOUSEHOLD. 
Including a special Department for 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 

THE PICTCRES ALONE are worth more than the 


subscription price. 


GH” We will give the American Agriculturalist, 
GH for the last two months of 1869, to all new 
GaP subscribers for 1870, received in October, 
Ga whether singly or in clubs. 


For a club of ten and $12.00, or a 
club of twenty and $20.00, we give the 
sender the paper free for a year. 


Terms, $1.50 per annum, in advance; 4 copies for 
$5; 10 for $12; 20 er more, $1 each. 


In Illustrations and Original Matter 
the Cheapest and Best Paper 
in the World!!! 


Remit by Checks, Post-ofice Money Orders, or Reg- 
istered Letters. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
971 Oct. 7, 2t us 


September 25th. 








PER 8. 8. ‘‘ PALMYRA,” “ TRIPOLI,” & “* TARIFA,” 
FRESH INVOICES OF 


New Carpets! 


Comprising the latest novelties of 
Tournay Velvets, 
Body Brussels, 


Tapestry, 
Kidderminsters, 
etc., etc., ete. 





FOWLE, TORREY, & CO., 


164 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
401 Oct, 7, 3m 61 





Joseph F. Knapp's 





FOR 


SABBATH SCHOOLS.§ 


CONTAINING 
NEARLY 150 ORIGINAL PIECES NOW PUB- 
LISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME, 
WITH a CLOSING, AND MUSICAL 
CONCERT EXE RCISES. 

Price, 35c. per copy ; $30.00 per hundred. 
Send 25 cts. for Specimen Copy. 

W. C. PALMER, Jr., 14 Brste Hovse, N. Y. 

Oct. 7 lt 103 


THE CHURCHMAN. 
THE BEST and LARGEST Weekly Newspa- 


per, with circulation in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Sent FALE tor one 
month for examination, and till — N 1870, to new 





subscribers for that year, $3 a in advance. 
M. A. MALEAey &o Hartford, cu. 
81 Oct. 7, 4t 93* 
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